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CONSUELO.* 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


Vil. 


Consvelo’s first impulse on returning to 
her hamber, was to write to Albert; but 
she soon perceived that this was not so 
easy as she had imagined. In a first 
rough copy she began to relate to him all 


the adventures of her journey, when she | 


was seized with the fear of agitating him 
too violently by the picture of the fatigues 
and dangers she would place before his 
eyes. She recalled the kind of delirious 
frenzy which had taken possession of him, 
when she described to him in the subter- 
ranean passage the terrors she had braved 
to reach him. She therefore destroyed 
that letter, and thinking that to so pro- 
found a soul and so impressible an organ- 
ization, there was needed the manifesta- 
tion of a dominant idea and of a single 
sentiment, she resolved to spare him all 
the exciting details of the reality, and 
only express to him, in a few words, the 
affection she had promised and the fideli- 
ty she had sworn. But those few words 
must not be vague ; if they were not en- 
tirely affirmative, they would produce hor- 
rible fears and anguish. How could she 
affirm that she had at last recognized in 
herself the existence of that absolute love 
and of that unspeakable resolution which 
Albert needed as the support of his life 
while waiting for her? Consuelo’s sin- 
cerity, her honor could not condescend to 
a half truth. On questioning her heart 
and her conscience severely, she found 
there indeed the strength and calmness of 
the victory gained over Anzoleto. She 
found there also indeed, from the point of 
view of love and enthusiasm, the most 
complete indifference for every other man 
bat Albert ; but that kind of love, that se- 











* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. Suaw, in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chuseits. 








rious enthusiasm which she felt for him | generous, noble, and tender old man, who 
alone, was still the same feeling she had | offered himself as a father to Consuelo ; 
‘experienced when by his side. It was but can we change fathers according to 
| not enough that the remembrance of An- the necessities of our position! And 
_zoleto was conquered, that his presence | when Porpora said no, could Consuelo ac- 
was dispelled, to cause Count Albert to | cept the yes of Count Christian ! 
become the object of a violent passion in | That neither could nor ought to be, and 
the heart of this young girl. It did not | it was necessary to wait for the decision 
{depend upon herself to recall without of Porpora when he had better examined 
affright the mental malady of poor Al- | the facts and the feelings. But while 
bert, the sad solemnity of Giant's castle, | waiting for this confirmation or transform- 
the aristocratic repugnances of the can- | ation of his judgment, what could be said 
oness, the murder of Zdenko, the gloomy | to the unbappy Albert, to enable him to 
grotto of the Sehreckenstein, in fine, all have patience by leaving him hepe! To 
‘that sombre and strange life which she | confess the first storm of Porpora’s dis- 
had, as it were, dreamed in Bohemia; for, | satisfaction, would be to overthrow all 
after having inhaled the free air of a wan- | Albert’s security ; to conceal it, was to 
dering life on the summits of the Boehm- | deceive him, and Consuelo did not wish 
| er-wald, and finding herself in full flow of | to dissimulate with him. Had the life of 
‘music by the side ef Porpora, Consuelo | that noble young man depended on a false- 
no longer thought of Bohemia bat as a hood, Consuelo weuld: not have, speken 
inightmare. Although she had resisted | that falsehood. ‘There are some beings 
the savage artistic aphorisms of Porpora,| whom we respect too much to deceive, 
she found herself again in the midst of au | even in saving them. 
ppropriate to her education,| She therefore began again and destroy- 
to her faculties, to her habits of mind,|ed twenty ,commencements of letters, 
| that she could not even conceive the pos- | without being able to decide on cuntinu- 
| sibility of being transformed inte the cha-| ing a single one. In whatever manner 
telaine of Riesenburg. | she undertook it, at the third werd she 
What then could she say to Albert’ | always fell into a rash assertion. or a du- 
| What could she promise and affirm to him | bitation which might have evil effeets. 
| that would be new! Was she not in the | She went to bed, overpowered by lassi- 
|same state of irresolution, in the same | tude, sorrow and anxiety, and lay there, 
| fear as when she left the chateau? If she suffering a long time with cold and sleep- 
had come to take refuge at Vienna rather lessness, without being able to determine 
than elsewhere, it was that she was there | upon any resolution, upon any clear con- 
under the protection of the only legitimate | ception of her future lot and her destiny. 
authority she had to recognize in her life. | At last she fell asleep, and remained in 
Porpora was her benefactor, her father, | bed so late, that Porpora, who was an 
‘early riser, had already departed on his 


her support and her master, in the most 
religious acceptation of the word. Near ‘rounds. She found Haydn busied, as the 
him, she no longer felt herself an orphan, ‘day before, in brushing the clothes and 
and she no longer recognized the right of | arranging the furniture of his new mas- 
disposing of herself according to the sole ter. ‘* Welcome, beautiful sleeper,’’ cri- 
| inapiration of her heart er her bosom. | ed he on seeing his friend appear at last, 
| Now Porpora blamed, ridiculed, and re- ‘‘ I die of ennui, of sadness, and especial- 
| pelled wath energy the idea of amarriage, ly of fear, when I do not see you like a 
which he considered as the murder of a guardian angel, hetween that terrible pro- 
| genius, as the immolation of a great des- | fessor and me. It seems to me that he is 
always about to penetrate my intentions, 


‘tiny to the faney of a romantic devoted- | 
-ness. At Riesenburg also, there was ato discover the plot, and shut me up in 


| existence so a 
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his old harpsichord, that I may perish | in rags, and so of all the rest. ‘‘ Joseph,”’| over, are not in fashion in this coun- 

there of harmonic suffocation. He makes | said Consuelo, * here is a beautiful ring | try.”’ 

my hair stand on end, your Porpora; and| which was given me last evening in pay-| ‘‘I bad almost forgotten that important 

I caunot persuade myself that he is not an | ment for my songs; I do not wish te sell | affair. Good Mr. Keller must be my 

old Italian devil, the satan of that country | it, that would draw attention to me, and counsellor and guile.” 

being known as much more wicked and| perhaps prejudice against my cupidity|! ‘‘O he'’’ returned Keller, **T under- 

crafty than our own.”’ | those who presented it to me. But I can | stand, and if I do not have a toilet of the 
** Be reassured, friend,’’ replied Con-| pawn it, and borrow on it the money |\best taste arranged for you, you may say 


! 
} 
} 
| 
| 
' 


snelo, ‘*‘ our master is only unhappy, he | which is necessary for us. Keller is hon- 
is not wicked. Let us begin by giving all | est and intelligent ; he will know the val- 
eur eares to procure him a little happi- | ue of this jewel, and must certainly be ac- 


that IT am ignorant and presumptuous,”’ 
‘«T will trust to you, good Keller, and 
will only observe in general, that my 


ness, and we shall see Irim soften and re-| quainted with some usurer, who, taking it| taste is simple, and that very gay things 
. ° | ° . . . 
turn to his true character. In my child-| on deposit, will advance me a good sum. | and decided colors do not agree with my 


hood, I have seen him cordial and cheer- 
ful; he was cited for the wit and gaiety 
of his repartees : then he was successful, 


sung at the Saint Moses theatre, when he 
took me on the stage with him and placed 
me in the wing, whence I could see the 
back scenes and the head of the giant! 
How beautiful and terrible all that seem- 
ed to me from my little corner! Crouch- 
ing behind a rock of pastebeard, or clam- 
bering upon a lamp-ladder, I hardly- 
breathed; and involuntarily, I imitated 
with my head and my little arms, all the 
gestures, all the motions, which | saw 
the actors make. And when the master 
was recalled upon the stage, and compell- 
ed, by the eries of the pit, to pass seven 
times before the eurtain, the whole length 
of the barrier, I imagtmed that he was a 
god. He was grand, he was beautiful 
with pride and effusion of heart in those 
moments! Alas! he is not very old now, 
and yet so changed, so cast down ! Come, 


Go quickly and return.”’ 
| That will not take long.’’ replied Jo- 


habitual paleness and quiet manners.” 
‘* You do me injustice, signora, by 


‘seph. ‘ There is a sort of Israelitish| presuming that I require that warning. 
had friends and hope. If you had known | jeweller in Keller’s house, and the latter | Do I not know, from my calling, the co- 
him at the time when his Po/yphemus was | being in such matters the factotum of| lors which must correspond te physiog- 


more than one fine lady, he will have | 
the money counted to you here within an 
‘hour; but I want nothing for myself, 
you understand, Consuelo! you, yourself, 
whose equipment made the whole journey 


on my shoulder, have great need of a new | 
‘toilet, and you will be obliged to appear | 


to-morrow, perhaps this very evening, 


j ‘ ‘ | 
| with a dress a little less rumpled than | 





| that is.”’ 
| * We will settle our accounts by-and- 
by, and as I please, Beppo. Not having 
‘refused your services, | have the right to 
| require that you do not refuse mine. New 


run to Keller’s.’’ 


| soon eame baek with one of his friends, 





nomies, and do 1 not see in yours, the 
expression of your native character? Be 
easy, vou shall be satisfied with me, and 
soon you can appear at the court if you 
please, without ceasing to be modest and 
simple as you now are. To adorn the per- 
son and not to change it, such is the art of 


Lthe hair-dresser and of the milliner.’’ 


** Yet a word in your ear, dear Mr. 


| Keller,’’ said Consuelo, drawing the hair- 


dresser away from Joseph. ‘ You will 
also have master Haydn dressed anew 
from head to foot, and with the rest of 
the money, yon will offer to your daugh- 


‘ter, from me, a beautiful silk dress for 

At the end of an hour, in fact, Haydn | the day of her wedding with him, I hope 
returned with Keller and fifteen hundred | it will not long be delayed; for if I am 
florins; Consuelo having explained her | 
‘intentions, Keller went out again and | 


successful here, I can be useful to our 
friend, and help him to make himself 
known. He has talent, great talent, be 


Beppo, let us to work, in order that on | a skilful and expeditious tailor, who, hav-| sure of that.’’ 


his return he may find his poor lodging a| 
httle more agreeable than when he left it. 
First, I will make an inspection of his 
elothes, in order to see what he wants.”’ 
** What he wants wil} be rather long 
to reckon, and what he has very short to | 


ing taken the measure of Porpora’s coat 
and other parts of his dress, engaged to 
bring in a few days two other complete 
suits, good wadded dressing gown, also 
linen and ether articles necessary for the 
toilet, which he agreed to order from 


see,’’ replied Joseph, ‘‘ for I don’t know | work-women whom he could recommend. 


that my wardrobe is any poorer or im a| 
worse condition.”’ 

* Well! I shall take care to furnish | 
yours also ; for I am your debtor, Joseph ; 
you fed and clothed me the whole jour- 
ney. Let us first think of Porpora. Open | 


that press. What! only one suit? that 


‘* Now,”’ said Consuelo to Keller, when 


the trailor had gone, “I must have the 


greatest secrecy respecting all this. My 
master is as proud as he is poor, and he 
wonld certainly throw my poor gifts out 
of the window, if he ever suspected they 
came from me.” 


which he wore yesterday to the ambassa-| ‘* How wil] you manage them, signo- 


dor’s?”’ 


|ra,’’ observed Joseph, ‘* to make him put 


‘* Alas! yes! a maroon suit with eut| on his new elothes and abandon his old 


steel buttons, and that not very fresh | 
The other suit, which is old and pitifully | 
ragged, he put on to go out; and as to| 


ones withort noticing the ‘change’ ”’ 
‘OT understand him, and I promise 
you that he will net pereeive it. I know 


his dressing gown, I do n’t know if it ev- | how he must be managed.” 


er existed; at any rate I have hunted an 
° e " s* | 
hour for it in vain.’ 


** And now, signora,’’ resumed Joseph, 





|who, except when téte-a-téte, had the 

Consuelo and Joseph having ferreted | good taste to speak very ceremonimusty to 
every where, ascertained that Porpora’s' his friend, in order not to give a false 
dressing gown was a ehimera of their im- | opinion of the nature of their friendship, 
agination, as well as his overcoat and“ will you not think also of yourself? 
muff. Taking an account of the shirts, You brought hardly any thing with you 
there were but three in tatters, the ruffles, from Bohemia, and your dresses, more- 


‘“* Has he really, signora? Iam hap- 
py to hear you say so. | have always 
thought so. What do I say!—I was 
sure of it from the first day I notieed him, 
quite a little boy in the choir, at the foun- 
dation.”’ 

‘** He is a noble youth,’’ returned Con- 
suelo, ‘‘ and you will be rewarded: by his 
gratitude and loyalty for all that you have 
done for him ; for you also, Keller, as I 
know, are a worthy man and a noble 
heart. Now, tell us,” added she, ap- 
proaching Joseph with Keller, ‘if you 
have already done what we agreed upon 
respeeting Joseph's protectors. The idea 
came from you: have you put it in exe- 
cution t’’ 

‘* Have I done so, signora’’’ replied 
Keller, ‘‘ to say and to ?@ are ne and 
the same thing with your humble servant. 
On going to dress my customers this 
morning, I first informed monsignor the 
Venetian ambassador, (1 have not the 
honor to dress his own hair, but I frizzle 
the gentleman his secretary,) then the 
abbé of Metastasio, whom I shave every 
morning, and Miss Mariana Martinez, his 
ward, whose head is also in my hands. 
She lives, as does he, in my house — thas 
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is to say, I live in their house; no matter! | service as valet, and to pretend the most 
In fine I have seen two or three other|complete ignorance of music.’ ‘The 
persons who likewise know Joseph’s face, | idea is touching, charming,’ replied they, 
and whom he is exposed to meet at mas-| quite moved : ‘ it is the heroism of a real 
ter Porpora’s. Those who were not my | artist; but he must hasten to obtain the 
customers, I visited uuder some pretext: | good graces of Porpora before he is re- 
‘] have been tuld that madam the baroness | cognized and mentioned to the latter as an 
has sent to some of my neighbors for| already well known artist; for young 
genuine bear’s grease fur the hair, and 1| Haydn is liked and protected by some 
have hastened to bring her some which I| persons who frequently visit Porpora.’ 
can warrant. I offer it gratis as a speci-| + Those persuns,’ said I then with an in- 
men to persous of the fashionable world, | sinuating air, ‘are too generous, too 
and only ask their custom for the article | great, not to keep Joseph’s little secret 
if they are pleased with it, or else: | for him, and even to feign a little with 


TT 


‘* Forgive him, master,’’ replied Con- 
suelo, ‘‘ your music was in a chaos —”’ 

“I knew my way in that chaos! [ 
could get up at night and find any passage 
of my opera by feeling in the dark; now 
I know nothing about it, I am lost, it will 
cost me a month’s work to put it to 
rights again.’” 

‘* No, master, you will find your way 
at once. Besides, it was I who commit- 
ted the fault, and though the pages were 
not numbered, | believe I have put every 
sheet in its place. Look! I am sure you 
will read more easily in the book I have 


‘ Here is a church book that was found at | Porpora in order to preserve his confidence | made of it, than in all those luose sheets 
Saint Stephen’s last Sunday, and as | | inhim.’ ‘O,’ cried they then, ‘I certainly | which a gust of wind might carry out of 
dress the hair of the cathedral, (that is to| wil] not be the one to betray the good | the window.’’ 

say of the foundation of the cathedral,) J | and skilful Joseph, and my people shall | ‘A gust of wind! Do you take my 


have been requested to ask your excel- | be forbidden to let an imprudent word es- | chamber for the Fusina lagunes !’’ 


lency if this book does not belong to you.’ | 
It was an old worm-eaten concern of gilt 


cape near the ears of the eomento | 
Then they sent me away with a little | 


“If not a gust of wind, at least a 
stroke of the duster, or a brush of the 


and blazoned leather, which I had taken present, or for bear’s grease, and as to | breom.”’ 


from the stall of some canon to present, | 
knowing that no one would claim it. 
fine, when I had succeeded in making 
myself listened to under one pretext or 
another, | began to chat with that ease 
and spirit which is tolerated in persons of 
my profession. 


I said, for example: ‘! 
have often heard your lordship spoken of 
by one of my friends who is a skilful 
musician, Joseph Haydn. It was this | 
that gave me the assurance to present 
myself in the respectable mansion of your 
lordship.’ ‘ What,’ they said to me, | 
‘ little Joseph? a charming talent, a young 
man of great promise.’ ‘Ah! truly!’ 
replied I, quite content to come to the 
point, ‘ your lordship must be amused by 
the singular and advantageous position in 
* What | 
I have heard 
‘Oh! there can be noth- 


which he is at this moment.’ 
has happened to him then? 
nothing of it.’ 
ing more comical and more interesting at 
the same time. He has become a valet- 
de-chambre.’ ‘ How, he a valet? Fie! 
what a degradation, what a misfortune 
for so much talent! Then he is very 
I wish to aid him.’ ‘It is not on} 
that account, your lordship,’ replied 1;| 
‘it is the love of art which has made | 
him take this singular resolution. He 
wished by all means to receive the les- | 
sons of the illustrious master Perpora.’ | 
*Ah! yes, I knew that, and Popora re- 
fused to hear him and admit him. He is 
a very fanciful and a very morvse man of 
genius.’ ‘He is a great man, a great 
heart,’ replied I, accerding to the instruc- | 
tions of the signora Consuelo, who does | 
net wish her master to be blamed or ridi- | 
culed in all this. ‘ Be sure,’ added I, ‘ that | 


poor? 


| 


ithan we,’ 


the gentleman secretary of the embassy, 


ture, and promised to regale monsignor 


| Corner with it at his breakfast, in order 


that he, who loves Joseph particularly, | 


_may first of all be on lis guard with Por- | 


pora. Thus my diplomatic mission has | 
been fulfilled. Are you satisfied, sig-| 
norat”’ 

“Tf I were a queen, I would appoint | 
you ambassador on the spot,’’ replied | 


! 
|Consuelo. ‘* But I see the master re-| 


turning in the street. Escape, dear Kel- 
; 

ler, do not let him see you !"’ 
‘* And why should I escape, signora? | 


_I will begin to dress your hair, and it} 


will be supposed you sent for the nearest | 
hair-dresser by your valet Joseph.’’ 

‘‘He has more wit a hundred times 
’ said Consuelo to Joseph ; and | 
she abandoned her black tresses to the 


skilful hands of Keller, while Joseph | 
resumed his duster and apron, and Por- | 
_pora heavily ascended the staircase hum- | 
| ming a phrase of his future opera. | 


Vill. 


As he was naturally very absent, Por- | 
pora, on kissing the forehead of his adopt- | 
ed daughter, did not even remark Keller | 


who had her by the hair, and began to. 


search in his music for the written frag-_ 
/ment of the phrase which was running! 


through his brain. On seeing his papers, | 


usually scattered upon the harpsichord | 


in an incomparable disorder, ranged in | 
symmetrical piles, be roused himself from 
his reverie crying out: 

‘« Villainous seamp! He has had the | 


‘* Eh! what need was there w sweep 


In | he was greatly interested in the adven-| and dust my chamber! I have lived here 


a fortmght and have never let any one 
enter it.”’ 

“| perceived that, indeed,” thought 
Joseph. 

‘* Well, master, you must allow me to 
change that habit. It is unhealthy to 
sleep in a chamber which is not aired and 
cleaned every day. I will take upon my- 
self to reestablish each day the disorder 
which you like, after Beppo has swept 
and arranged.”’ 

** Beppo! Beppo! who is Beppo? I 
knew no Beppo.”’ 

‘* He is Beppo,’’ said Consuelo, point- 
ing at Joseph. ‘‘ He had a name so dif- 


| fiewlt to pronounce that you would have 


been shocked by it every instant. J] have 
given him the first Venetian name I 
thonght of. Beppo is well; it is short 
and can be sung.” 

‘© As you will!’’ replied Porpora, 
who began to soften on turning over 
the leaves of his opera and finding it 
perfectly arranged and stitched in a sin- 
gie book. 

‘« Agree, master,”’ said Consuelo, see- 
ing him smile, ‘‘ that it isemore conven- 
ient so.”’ 

‘*Ah! yeu wish to be always in the 
right,’’ returned the maestro. “ You 
will be obstinate all your days.” 

‘* Master, have vou breakfasted ! ’* re- 
sumed Consuelo, whom Keller had re- 
stored to liberty. 

‘* Have you breakfasted yourself? ** re- 
plied Porpora with a mixture of impa- 
tience and solicitude. 


‘*] have breakfasted. And you mas- 


he will soon recognize little Haydn's impertinence to touch my manuscripts! ter?” 


great genius, and will bestow on him all 
his cares: but, not to irritate his melan- | 
choly, and to introduce himself without 


These valets are all alike! They think | 
they arrange when they pile up! I had! 
great need, by my faith, to take a valet. 


‘** And this boy, this — Beppo, has he 
eaten anything!” 


** He has breakfasted. And you mas- 


exciting his anger, Joseph has found, This is the beginning-of my punish- ter!” 


nothing more ingenious than to enter his 


ment.” 


‘* Then you found something here’ I 
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did not remember that I had any provis-| find a difficulty in working here?’’ re-|erate love of glory, would never have 


29 


ions. 
**We have breakfasted very well. 
And you, master! ”’ 
** And you, master! 
ter! Goto the devil with your questicns. 
What is it to you! ”’ 


him, by matters of detail, from the idea | 


And you, mas-| down. 


turned Consuelo, who wished to distract | appropriated anything from vanity ; “ it 
was you who found it! repeat it to me, 
of discouragement that weighed him | and I will profit by it.”’ 

‘+ It is beeause you have not your; Consuelo recommenced several times, 


good Venetian coffee, which gives so|and Porpora wrote from her dictation ; 


/much strength and gaiety. 
‘** Master, thou hast not breakfasted!’’ | excite yourself after the manner of the 


You wish to then he pressed his pupil to his heart say- 
‘ing, ** You are the devil! 1 always 


replied Consuelo, who sometimes permit- Germans, with beer and liquors; that | thenght you were the devil! ”’ 


ted herself te thee-and-thou Porpora with | does not agree with you.” 


Venetian familiarity. 
** Ah! T see well that the devil has 
entered my house. She will not let me 


} 
} 


be quiet! Come here now, and sing this 
phrase to me. Attention, I beseech) 
you.” 


Consuelo approached the harpsichord 
and sang the phrase, while Keller, who 
was a decided dilettante, remained at the 
other end of the chamber, with comb in 
hand and mouth half open. The maestro, 
who was not satisfied with his phrase, 
made her repeat it thirty times in succes- 
sion, sometimes making her emphasize 
vpen eertain notes, sometimes upon cer- 
tain others, seeking for the shade he 
dreamed, with an obstinacy that could 


warmth. 





“A good devil, believe me, master,” 
‘Ah! that again is the truth; my | replied Consuelo smiling. 
good coffee of Venice! it was an inex-| Porpora, transported with joy at having 
haustible source of bon-mots and great, his phrase, after a whole morning of ster- 
ideas. It was genius, it was wit, whieh | ile agitations and musical tortures, sought 
flowed through my veins with a gentle, mechanically on the floor for the neck of 
Every thing et is drank here | his bottle, and not finding it, began to 
feel upon the desk, and drank at random 
‘* Well, master, have your coffee! ”’ ‘what was there. It was exquisite coffee, 
‘* Coffee! here? I won't have it. It which Consuelo had skilfully and patient- 
makes too much trouble. You need ajly prepared for him at the same time 
fire, a maid-servant, a coffee-pot which| with the chocolate, and which Joseph 


makes me sad or crazy.’ 


has to be washed and moved about, and | had just brought boiling hot, at a fresh 


and sooner done.’’ 


only be equalled by Consuelo’s patience | 


and docility. 


this morning, when I was going to put it, 


In the mean while, Joseph, upon a sign | 
of the latter, had gone to get the choco- | 


late which she herself had prepared dur- 
ing Keller's absence. He brought it, and 
guessing the intentions of his friend, 


placed it softly upon the music desk with- | 


out attracting the notice of the master, 


ly, poured it into the cup, and swallowed 
it with great appetite. A second cup was 
brought and swallowed in the same man- 
ner with a supply of bread and butter; 
and Consuelo, who was a little mischie- 
vous, said to him, on seeing him eat with 
pleasure : 

*‘] knew, master, that you had not 
breakfasted.”’ 

“It is true!’ replied he withont tem- 
per; ‘‘ I think I must have forgotten it ; 
that often happens to me when I am com- 
posing, and | do not recollect it till later 
in the day when I have gnawings at my 
stomach and spasms.”’ 

** And then, you drink brandy, mas- 
ter?” 

‘* Who told you so, you little fool?” 

‘*T found the bottle.’’ 

‘* Well! what is it to you’ Yon’ 
not going to forbid me brandy? ”’ 

** Yes, I shall. 
at Venice, and you were well.’ 

‘* That is the truth,’’ said Porpora sad- 
ly. ‘*It seemed to me that every thing 
went badly there, and that here it would 
be better. Stillevery thing goes on from 
bad to worse with me. Fortune, health, 
ideas ; every thing! ”’ 
head on bis hands. 


gets broken with a discordant noise in the | (sign from his friend. 
midst of a harmonious combination ! No, | ‘* © neetar of the gods! O friend of 
none of that! My bottle on the floor, be-| | musicians!" eried Porpora on tasting it: 
tween my legs; that is more convenient, ‘* what angel, what fairy has brought you 
| from Venice under her wing? ”’ 
I broke it) ‘It was the devil,’’ reptied Consuelo. 
‘* You are an angel, and a fairy, my 
poor child,’’ said Porpora, with gentle- 
‘* You have broken my bottle! I don’t | ness, falling again upon his desk. ‘“* I see 
know what hinders me, you little fright, | well that you love me, that you take care 
from breaking my cane over your shoul- of me, that you wish to make me happy! 
ders.”’ Even that poor boy, who is interested in 
‘** Bah! you ‘ve been saying that to me my lot!’’ added he, perceiving Joseph, 


**That gets broken too. 


into the wardrobe.’’ 


for fifteen years, and you have never giv-, who, standing on the threshold of the 
who, an instant after, took it mechanical- | 


en me asilap! I am not at all afraid.”’ _antechamber, looked at him with moist 
‘‘ Chatter-box! will you sing? will| and glistening eves. ‘‘ Ah! my poor 
you get me out of this cursed phrase. I children! you wish to soften a life which 
bet you do not know it yet, you are so is very deplorable! Imprudents! yon 
absent this morning.”’ |know not what you do. I am vowed to 
‘* You shall see if I don’t know it by | desolation, and some days of sympathy 


heart,’’ said Consuelo, quickly shutting | and comfort will make me feel only more 


‘any advice. 


the book. And she sang it as she eon-| vividly the horror of my destiny, when 
eeived it, that is to say, otherwise than those beautiful days shall have flown! sal 

Porpora. Knawing his temper, although) ‘‘I will never leave you; I will al- 
she had understood, from the first at-, ways be your daughter and your servant,”’ 
tempt, that he had become confused in said Consuelo, throwing her arms around 
his idea, and that inconsequenee of Jabor-| his neek. Perpora buried his bald head in 
ing it, he had denaturalized the sentiment, | the music-book and burst into tears. 
she had not allowed herself to give him | Consuelo and Joseph wept also, and Kel- 
He would have rejected it| ler, whom his passion for music had re- 
from the spirit of contradiction: but by | tained until then, and who, to give a rea- 
singing the phrase in her own manner, | son for his presence, had busied himself 
even while pretending to make a mistake in dressing the master’s wig in the ante- 





of memory, she was very sure he would chamber, seeing, through the half open 
re be struck by it. 


Hardly had he heard it,| door, the respeetable and heart-rending 


‘than he bounded from his chair, elapping | pieture of his grief, the filial piety of 


You were temperate. 


And he bowed his | 


his hands and crying: Consuelo, and the enthusiasm which 
‘‘ There it ist there it is! that is what, began to make Joseph's heart beat for 

I wanted, and what I could not find! ‘the illustrious old man, let fall his comb, 

How the devil did it come to you? ”’ | and taking Porpora’s wig for a handker- 
** Is it not what you have written? or | chief, earried it to his eyes, plunged as 

can I by chance ! — Certainly, that is your he was in a hely distraction. 

phrase.”’ For several days, Consuelo was kept 
‘* No, it is yours, you cheat!” cried in the house by a eold. She had braved, 

| Porpora, who was candor itself, and who, | ‘during that long and adventurous journey, 





‘* Do yeu wish me to tell you why you | notwithstanding his diseased and immod- | ‘all the inelemencies of the weather, all 
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the caprices of the autumn, now barning, | into depression and irresolution. Jnstead| seems to me that I never shall be able. 
now wet and cold, according to the var-| of sustaining and reanimating her by ea-| But see my misfortune, see the compli- 
ious regions through which she had | thasiasm and tenderness, he displayed a| cation of my strange and unhappy lot! 
passed. Thinly clad, with a straw hat diseased impatience which completed the | Even in the path éf devotedness | am se 
on her head, having neither a cloak nor a| work of terrifying her. By turns weak | hindered and drawn in different directions, 
change of garments when she was wet;/| and violent, the tender and irascible old| that I cannot go where my heart impels 
still she had not the slightest hoarseness.| man, devoured by spleen, (which was|me, without breaking that heart whieh 
Hardly was she shut up within the walls soon to consume Jean-Jacques Rousseau,) | would do good on the left hand as well 
of that sombre, damp, and badly aired|saw every where enemies, persecutors,|as on the right. If I consecrate myself 
lodging of Porpora, before she felt the| and ingrates, without perceiving that his | to this one, I abandon and leave to perish 
cold and want of comfort paralyze her suspicions, his extravagaacies and his in-| that one. I have in the world an adopt- 
energies, her voice. Porpora was much) justice, provoked and occasioned the evil|ed husband, whose wife I cannot be 
vexed by this mischance. He knew that | intentions and evil acts which he attribut-| without killing my adopted father, and 
he must hasten if he wished to procure ed to them. ‘The first impulse of those | reciprocally, if I fulfil my duties as a 
an engagement for his pupil at the Italian| whom he wounded, was to consider him daughter, I kill my husband. It is writ- 
theatre; for madam Tesi, who had crazy; the second, to believe him wick-| ten that the woman shall leave her father 
wished to go to Dresden, appeared to|ed; the third, to avoid him, to preserve | and mother to follow her husbaad; but I 
hesitate, tempted by the earnest requests themselves, or to be avenged on him.| am not, in reality, either wife or daugh- 
of Caffariello, and by the brilliant offers, Between a mean complaisance and a fero-| ter. The law has determined nothing 
of Holzbauer, who was desirous to at- cious misanthropy, there is a medium) about me, society has not interested it- 
tach so celebrated a cantatrice to the im-; which Porpora did not conceive, and to self in my fate. My heart must choose. 
perial theatre. On anvther side, Corilla, which he vever attained. | The passions of man do not govern him, 
still kept in bed by the consequences of| Consuelo, after many useless attempts, }and in the alternative in which I am, 
her confinement, was intriguing with the | seeing that he was less disposed than | the passion of duty and of devotedness 
directors by means of those friends whom ever to allow her either love or marriage,| cannot enlighten my choice. Albert 
she had found at Vienna, and agreed to resigned herself no longer to. provoke! and Porpora are alike unhappy, alike 
make her début in a week if necessary. | explanations which embittered more and| threatened with the loss of reason or of 
Porpora ardently desired that Consuelo more the prejudices of her unfortunate) life. I am as necessary to the one as to 
should be engaged, both for her own sake | master. She no longer pronounced the| the other. I must sacrifice one of the 
and for the success of the opera which name of Albert, and held herself ready | two. ps 
he hoped to have accepted with her. to sign any engagement which might pm ‘“‘ And why sot If you were to mar- 
Consuelo, on her part, knew not what so impused on her by Porpora. When ry the Count, would not Porpora go and 
to resolve. To take an engagement, she found herself alone with Joseph, she) live with you both? You would thus 
would be to put off the possible moment experienced some consolation in opening! snatch him from misery, you would re- 
of her union with Albert; it would) her heart to him. store him by your cares, you would ac- 
eause fear and consternation to the Ru-| ‘* What a strange destiny is mine! ”’ complish both of your duties at once.’ 
dolstadts, whe certainly did not expect would she often say to him. ‘‘ Heaven| «If it eould be so, I swear to you, Jo 
her to reappear upen the stage ; it would has given me faculties and a soul for seph, that I would renounce art and liber- 
be in their opinion a renunciation of the art, the need of liberty, the love of a ty ; but you do not know Porpora; it is 
honor of belonging to them, and a notifica-| proud and chaste independance ; but a, | of glory and not of comfort and ease 
tion to the young Count that she preferred the same time, instead of giving me thay that he is greedy. He is in misery, and 
glory and liberty to him. On the other cold and ferocious selfishness which in- | he does not perceive it; he suffers from it 
side, to refuse an engagement was to de- sures to artists the strength necessary to| without knowing whence his suffering 
stroy the last hopes of Porpora ; it wasto clear their way through the difficulties| comes. Besides, dreaming always of 
show to him, in her turn, that ingratitude and temptations of life, that celestial | triamphs and of the admiration of men, 
which had caused the despair and unhap- Will has placed in my bosom a tender | he could not condescend to accept their 
piness of his life; it would, in fine, be and sensitive heart, which beats only for pity. Be sure that his distress is, in 
giving him the stroke of a poniard. others, and cannot live except in affection | great part, the work of his own careless- 
Consuelo, terrified at finding herself re- and devotedness. ‘Thus divided between | ness and pride. If he said one word, he 
duced to this alternative, and seeing that two opposing forces, my life is wasted, | has still some friends, who would fly to 
she would strike a mortal blow, whieh-| and my aim constantly fails to be real- | his relief; but, besides his never having 
ever course she might adopt, fell into a ized. If 1 was born to practice devoted-| looked to see if his purse were empty or 
dull melancholy, Her strong constitu- ness, I pray that God would take from | full, (and you have seen that he knows 
tion saved her from a serious indisposi- my mind, the love of art, of poetry, and| po more about his stomach,) he would 
tion; buat during those few days of an- the instinct of liberty, which make of! rather die of hunger shut up in his cham- 
guish and terror, suffering from feverish | my devotedness a suffering and an agony ; | ber, than seek the charity of a dinner at 
shiverings, from a painful languor, drawn if | was born for art and for liberty, that his best friend's. He would believe he 
up over a scanty fire, or dragging a be would take from my heart pity, friend-| degraded music if he allowed it to be 
from ore chamber, to another to attend | ship, solicitude, and the fear of causing | suspected that the Porpora needed any- 
to the cares of housekeeping, she desired | | others to suffer, which continually poison | thing else than his genius, his harpsi- 
and sadly hoped that a severe illness 'my triumphs and impede my career! ”’ | chord, and his pen. Thus the ambassa- 
would eome to withdraw her from the| “If I had ang advice to give you,/| dor and his mistress, who love and revere 
duties and anxieties of her situation. poor Consuelo,’’ replied Haydn, ‘it | him, do not in any manner imagine the 
Porpora’s temper, which had cleared | would be to listen to the voice of your | destitution in which he now is. If they 
for an instant, again became gloomy, | genius, and to stifle the ery of your | see him inhabit a scanty and ruinous 
quarrelsome and unjust, as soon as he/heart. But I know you too well now,) | chamber, they think it is because he loves 
saw Consuelo, the source of his hope | and I know that you cannot do it.’’ obscurity and disorder. Does not he 
and the seat of his strength, fall suddenly; ‘‘ No, 1 cannot do it, Joseph, and it/ himself tell them that he could not com- 
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pose otherwise’ 1 know better; I have} ‘*O my sister! be tranquil,’’ cried Jo- 
seen him climb the roofs at Venice, to! seph; ‘if I am so happy as to give you 
seek inspiration from the sounds of the} that slight consolation, I will quietly 








changed at the cleanser’s. Your Beppo 
is a fool!” 
‘*It has not been changed ; I made a 


sea and the sight of the sky. If they| endure all Porpora’s storms; I will even! mark on it.”’ 


receive him with his un-neat dress, his} let him beat me, if that can distract him 
worn wig, and his shoes full of holes,| from the necessity of tormenting and 
they think they are obliging to him. | afflicting you.”’ 

‘He loves dirt,’ they say to themselves; | While conversing thus with Joseph, 
‘it is the whim of old men and artists. | Consuelo worked incessantly ; now pre- 
His rags are pleasant to him. He could) paring with him their common meals, 
not walk in new shoes.’ He himself af-|now mending Porporsz’s clothes. She 
firms it; but I have seen him in my | introduced, piece by piece, into his apart- 
childhood, neat, well-dressed, always| ment, the furniture necessary for her 
perfumed, shaved, and coquettishly shak-| master. A good arm-ehair, quite broad 
ing the lace of his sleeve ruffles upon the | and well stuffed with hair, replaced the | 
keys of the larpischord and the organ;/| straw one in which he rested his limbs, 
the reason is, that in those times, he| pow failing with age; and when he had| 
could do thus without being indebted to enjoyed in it the pleasures of a siesta, he 
any one. Never would Porpora be re- | was astonished, and asked, contracting | 
signed to live idle and unknown in the| his brow, ‘* Whence came that good 








‘* And these buttons? Do you think 
you can make me swallow these but- 
tons?” 

‘*It was I who changed the trimming 
and sewed it on myself. The old one 
was entirely spoilt.”’ 

** You may say so if you please! it 
was still quite presentable. This is a 
fine piece of folly! Am I a Celadon to 
rig myself up thus and pay twelve se- 
quins at least, for a trimming *?”’ 

**It did not cost twelve florins,’’ replied 
Consuelo, “ I bought it by chance.”’ 

** Even that is too much!’ murmured 
the maestro. 

All the pieces of his dress were slily 


depths of Bohemia at the expense of his! seat?’’ ‘ The mistress of the house conveyed to him in the same manner, by 
friends. He would not remain there! had it brought up here,’ replied Consue-| the help of adroit falsehoods which made 
three months without cursing and insult-|]o; ‘this old piece of furniture was in | Joseph and Consuelo laugh like two chil- 
ing every body, believing that they con-| her way, and I consented to place it in a dren. Some articles passed unperceived, 
spired for his ruin, and that his enemies) corner until she should want it again.” | thanks to Porpora’s absence of mind ; 
had caused him to be shut up, in order to | Porpora’s mattresses were changed ; and the laces and linen were discreetly intro- 
prevent his publishing his works and hav- | he made no other remark upon the good- | duced into his wardrobe by small por- 
ing them perfurmed. He would depart ness of his bed than to say that he had|tions, and when he seemed to look at 
some fine morniug, shaking the dust) recovered his sleep for some nights. | them on himself with some attention, 
from his feet, and would return to seek Consuelo answered him that he must at- | Consuelo atttributed to herself the honor of 
his garret, his worm-eaten harpischord, tribute this amelioration to the coffee and having carefully repaired them. To give 
his fatal bottle, and his dear manu-| his abstinence from brandy. One morn-| more likelihood to the fact, she mended, 
scripts.”” ‘ing, Porpora, having put on an excellent | under his eyes, some of his old clothes, 

** And you see no possibility of induc- | dressing-gown, asked Joseph, with an and mixed them with the others. 
ing your Count Albert to come to Vienna, | anxious air, where he had found it. Jo-| ‘Ah, indeed!”’ said Porpora to her 
or to Venice, or to Dresden, or to Prague, | seph, who had his cue, replied that in| one day, snatehing from her hands a frill 
to some musical town, in fine? Rich,| arranging an old trunk he had found it at| on which she was sewing ; ‘‘ enough of 
you could establish yourselves any where,|the bottom. ‘‘I did not know I had|this nonsense! An artist must not be a 
be surrounded by musicians, cultivate the| brought it here,” returned Porpite.its| housekeeper, and I don’t wish to see you 
art in a certain manner, and leave a free | «* Sti]] it is that I had at Venice : it is| all day thus bent double, with a needle in 
field to Porpora’s ambition, without ceas-| the same color at least.”’ your hand. Shut up all that, or I will 
ing to watch over him,”’ | ‘* And what other could it be?” said | throw it into the fire. Neither do I wish 

** After what I have told you of Al-| Consuelo, who had taken care to match | to see you any more over the fire cooking 
bert’s character and health, how can you the color of the defunct dressing-gown | and swallowing the vapor of charcoal. 
ask me such a question? He, who can-| of Venice. Do you want to lose your voice’ Do 
not endure the fac: of an indifferent); Well! I thought it more worn than you want to make yourself a scullion ? 
person, how could he meet that crowd of this!’ said the maestro, looking at his | Do you want to make me damn myself!” 
knaves and foels which is called the elhows. ‘* Do not damn yourself,” replied Con- 
world! And what irony, what dishke,; «J believe so'” “<I have put new suelo ; ** your clothes are in good order 








what contempt, would not the world be-| sleeves to it.’’ 

stow upon that holy fanatic, who knows| « And with what?”’ 

nothing of its laws, its manners and its; «“ With a piece of the lining.’’ 
eustoms! ‘There is as much risk in at.| ** Ah! it is astonishing how women 
tempting that with Albert, as in my pres- | turn every thing to use! ”’ 


ent endeavor to make myself ee When the new coat was introduced, 
by him.”’ 


; | and Porpora had worn it two days, though 
‘* You may neverthelese be certain, it was of the same color as the old one, 
that all evils will appear more trifling to| he was astonished to find it so fresh, and 
him than your absence. If he really the buttons especially, which were very 
loves you, he will endure all; and if he handsome, drew his attention. ‘ This is 
does not Jove you enough to endure and | not my coat,”’ said he in a grumbling 
accept all, he wil] forget -you.”’ tone. 

‘* Therefore I wait and decide nothing.| + | told Beppo to earry it to the cleans- 
Give me courage, Beppo, and remain er,” replied Consuelo; you stained it 


with me, that I may have at least one Jast evening. It has been re-dressed, A 


heart to which I can confess my suffering, | and that is why you find it more fresh.” 


and which J] can ask to seek for hope! «TJ tell you it is not mine,” cried the 


with me,”’ ' maestro, beside himself. ‘‘It has been 


| now, and my voice has returned.’’ 

| ** Well and good,”’ answered the macs- 
tro; ‘“‘in that case you will sing to- 

|morrow at the house of the countess 

| Hoditz, the dowager margravine of Ba- 

| reith.”” 





German Love. The story we give be- 
|low, could only have happened in Ger- 
|many, or be related of Germans. A 
| young girl of twenty-one, Rose Koble, a 
|shop tender, became acquainted with a 
| stu ent of pharmacy, one Theophilus 
Keppler. This acquaintance, apparent- 
ly very slight, was soon forgotten by the 
young man, but excited a love, violent 
almost to madness, in the heart of Rose. 
peasant girl, an intimate friend of 
Rose, who had discovered the secret of 
her passion, made a shameful profit of 
its intensity. She addressed the poor 
| girl letters purporting to be written by 
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Keppler, and cajoled her for fourteen | 
years. During the whole of that period | 
she never once saw her fancied betrothed, | 
but letters asking for money, sugar, | 
brandy, and even linen, poured thick 
upon her. The excuses for not seeing | 
her were of the most strange and improb- 
able nature ; such as, that in consequence 
of detention in Holland, constructed ex- | 
pressly for the failure on his examination | 
he was taken to a house of punishment 
of defeated candidates. Such was the | 
tenor of all the correspondence ; misfor-| 
tune seemed to have rained on him. At 
one time he had broken an arm, at! 
another a leg. Sickness, suffering, and | 
especially destitution afflicted him; the | 
last being an appeal enduring and unend- | 





| forward to glorious results by the force of 
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own field, and has no thought but to add | upen patriotism on the glorious Fourth of 


to the common stock. 
dence and society combined. Bees get| 
along with very little government. What 
they have is good and strong, but it is | 
not permitted te act for its own sake, or | 
to begin to. There are drones for certain | 
purposes, but they are net suffered to| 
multiply, or to monopolize the honey. | 

There is in human nature itself, an in- | 
stinet which has a tendency to this social | 
system. But in man instinct is weak. | 
He is made to be governed and earried | 





reason acted upon by revelation. He is| 
God’s own ehild — made for eternal pro- 
gress. The glimmerings of reason begin | 
to show themselves on this subject. In a 





Here is indepen- | July. 


Away with this foolish, tea man- 
ner of telling the truth. 





REVIEW. 
Typee: a Peep at Polynesian Life, during 
a Four Months’ Residence in a Valley 
of the Marquesas. By Herman Met- 


vitte. In Two Parts. New York: 
Wiley and Putnam. 1846. pp. 325. 


In the middle of the Pacific Ocean, 
some nine or ten degrees south of the 


Equator, lie the Marquesas. Here where 
the heats of the tropical sun are mitigated 


ing. Rose, at different periods, had sent | hundred ways we have already availed | by the influence of the vast surrounding 


eleven thousand franes, an enormous sum 
for one in her position to collect, which 
she was obliged to deny herself all but 
the necessaries of life, and to sacrifice | 
her little patrimony and that of a sister. 
At last, after fourteen years of continued 
anxieties and privations, Rose read in the | 
newspaper an anouncement of the death | 
of Theophilus Keppler, apothecary, of 
Winterbach, whose disconsolate widow 
and afflicted children, &c. — Thereupon, 
on complaint to the authorities, the crim- 
inal who had withered her youth and 
wasted her property was found in her bo-| 
som friend. The punishment inflicted is 
fourteen years’ confinement in a dungeon, 
from which, during a certain period in 
each year, light is exeluded. — 

Evening Mirror. | 


Divine Revetation. — Seciery.— Inpe- 
PENDENCE. — Opp FE.LLowsnHIP, AND 
THINGS IN GENERAL. 


.Our unbelief in an all-creating, al)- 
ruling God, blots Him, and with Him, | 
ourselves, out of existence, just as shut- 
ting up our eyes and ears annihilates the | 
solar system. Our belief that all divine 
revelation comes to us through one book, 
which may mean what a blundering type- 
setter and careless proof-reader permit it 
to mean, just in the same way annihilates 


ourselves of the social principle —a cor-| expanse of waters, and the climate is 


|ner here, and a corner there. We had a) perfect and free from excesses of ‘every 


|condemn it. 


strong movement towards the right thing, | 


_in the apostolic church common stock | 


system, eighteen centuries ago. But the | 
church, in its zeal for the next world, | 
forgot this, and men in masks got the 
better of it, and, while they took all the 
earthly treasure to themselves, cunningly | 
told the simple hearted that they ought to 
lay up their treasure enfire/y in heaven! 
We have since had other movements 
towards the social state, which God re-| 
veals to us in the bee-hive. Very imper- | 
fect, surely, but nevertheless, earnest | 
attempts. Free Masonry wasone. We 


| know, or rather we do not know, what | 
|has beeome of it. 


Odd Fellowship is | 
We have been supposed to| 
We do not. We honor| 
every attempt to carry out the bee-hive | 
commandment. But we think its secrecy | 
foolish and useless, and its gew-gaws | 
worse than useless, in the present state 
of things. ‘* What do you know about | 
its secrets?’’ Nothing, and that is all | 
we wish to. The bees have no secrets. | 
Let the social principle have its full sway. | 


another. 


| 


|If we can have no more of it than Odd) 


Fellowship contains, let us have that. | 


But we should better like an open joining | 
| of stocks, insurance against sickness, and | future perfections ; — perfections which 


| deseribed. 


kind, Nature blooms in a genial and 
healthy luxuriance such as she can no 
where else display. No Hesperides ever 
wore the gorgeous beauty of this south- 
ern paradise. Its green valleys stretch 
away in a loveliness which cannot be 
Hidden in the recesses of 
rough volcanic hills, their varied features 
teem with a glory that the dweller in 
other regions never conceived of. Their 
precipitous sides, covered with vegetation 
and with flowers, gleam with silvery cas- 
cades ; in their evergreen and lofiy groves, 
the golden fruits which supply the wants 
of their inhabitants, ripen witheut the 
labor of man; and little lakes nestling 
amidst the exuberant foliage, reflect the 
eky and tempt the beholder into their 
cool, clear depths. Such are these gems 
of the ocean, in which Nature, prodigal 
and unhindered, has hinted the extent of 
her possibilities, and by a kind of mate- 
rial diffraction has prophecied her own 


s : | division of labor, a getting as fast as pos- | - s . : 
all other divine revelation. For one thing, oes - pos" | she shall possess in infinite and universal 


it annihilates the revelation of the bee-| 
hive. 

Were it not for this bigoted belief, that 
God can have spoken to man only through 
pen, ink, and printer's type, the bee-hive 
would be considered a most important 
divine revelation, and we should have a 
ereed of political economy, founded upon | 
it, which would have a praetieal tendeney 
to abolish poverty, and of course to favor 
virtue, and produce a fitness for heaven. | 
Let us look at the revelation of the bee-| 
hive. We have long had glass to look 
into it, but we have lacked the belief that | 
the things seen were an authoritative | 
language from God. 

The bee teaches the divine philosophy | 
of society. He teaches how the individ- | 
ual gains by giving tothe mass. Were | 
each bee to have a separate hive, he 
would become a miserable, cross savage! 


sible out of the ** every tub on its own | 
bottom,’ ‘* bamble-hee,’’ Ishmaelite prin- | 
ciple, and mode of life. Success to every 
thing that tends that way. Let all minds | 
that are disturbed at such doctrines | 
** surike, but hear.’’— Chronotype. 





Speax ir Botpty. We admire the) 
truly bold man — not the impadently bold | 
man. If you hone same to utter which 
should have utteras€e, speak it boldly. | 
We had rather by half see a person thus | 
speak the truth, though by so doing he | 
may be knocked ‘into a cocked hat’ the | 
next moment, than to see him blush, and | 
tremble, and shake, and run round a ten | 
acre lot, before he can squeeze out what | 
he knows to be truth and feels it his duty | 
to proclaim. Truth, fitly spoken, will’ 
put to flight an army of untraths and eal-| 
umnies, and, it is said, will shame the | 


with more buzz and show than honey, | devil — the father of liars. ‘Truth, too, | 


variety when, through the combined in- 


| dustry and wealth and power of a United 


Race, she shall have become but the 
image and expression of the Kingdom of 
God abiding in the souls and societies of 
Maan! 

Of the inhabitants of these islands we 
have accounts quite as striking as of the 
islands themselves. All writers unite ia 
declaring them to be most perfect speci- 
mens of physical beauty, symmetry and 
health. Wecopy from the present work : 

‘‘In beauty of form they surpassed 
anything I had ever seen. Not a single 
instance of natural deformity was ob 
servable in all the throng attending the 
revels. Occasionally I noticed among the 
men the sears of wounds they had re- 
ceived in battle; and sometimes, though 


like the ** bumbile-bee.”” Were he to have 
a separate interest in the common hive, 
all would be confusion, barter and fraud 
would take the place of industry, some 
would have too much honey, and some 


spoken boldly, and yet in a friendly man- | very seldom, the loss of a finger, an eye, 
ner, has checked the ruinous course of | or an arm, attributable te the same cause. 
|many & young and thoughtless person,,| With these exceptions, every individual 
‘and been the cause of his happy restora-| appeared free from those blemishes which 
| tion to the paths of uprightness and hap-| sometimes mar the effect of an otherwise 


none, and all vastly less than they now) piness and honor. ‘Truth, spoken faintly perfect form. But their physica) excel- 
have. As it is, each bee makes himself and tremblingly, falls on the ear like aj lence did not enpaniie in an exemp- 


thoroughly acquainted with the general 
rule of labor, sees that the wealth of all 
is his own greatest wealth, chooses his 


‘milk and water’ assertion, and has ne tion from these evils; nearly every indi- 
| more effect upon the listener than the re- vidual of their number might have been 
port of a green alder pop-gun would have ‘taken for a seulptor’s mode!."’ 
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‘‘ Nothing in the appearance of the| Thus far there is no doubt of the facts ; | 
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the captain and the voyage, and a certain 


islauders struck me more forcibly than the assertions of the author are sustained | love of adventure, induced him to run 


the whiteness of their teeth. The novel- 
ist always compares the masticators of 
his heroine to ivory; but I boldly pro- 
nounce the teeth of the Typees to be far 
more beautiful than ivory itself. The 
jaws of the oldest graybeards among 
them were much better garnished than 
those of most of the youths of civilized 
countries ; while the teeth of the young 
and middle-aged, in their purity and 
whiteness, were actually dazzling to the 
eye. ‘This marvellous whiteness of the 
teeth is to be ascribed to the pure vege- 
table diet of these people, and the unin- 


terrupted healthfulness of their natural | 


9 


mode of life. 


** Cook, in the account of his voyages, 
pronounces the Marquesans as by far the 
most splendid islanders in the Soath 
Seas. Stewart, the chaplain of the U. 
S. ship Vincennes, in his ‘ Sceues in the 
South Seas,’ expresses, in more than one 
place, his amazement at the surpassing 
loveliness of the women; and says that 
many of the Nukuheva damsels reminded 
him forcibly of the most celebrated beau- 
ties in hisown land. Fanning, a Yankee 


mariner of some reputation, likewise re- | 
| most important particulars, only an amus- | 


Still there is a verisimilitude | 


cords his lively impressions of the phys- 
ical appearance of these people; and 
Commodore David Porter of the U. S. 
frigate Essex, is said to have been vastly 
smitten by the beauty of the ladies. 
Their great superiority over all other 
Polynesians cannot fail to attract the no- 


by all the evidence relating to the subject. 
But in the course of his narrative, he 
makes some statements respecting the so- 
cial condition and character of the tribe 
with which he was domesticated, of so 
remarkable a character that we cannot 
escape a slight suspicion that he has em- 
bellished the facts from his own imagina- 
\tion, in other words, that there is an 
indefinite amount of romance mingled 
with the reality of his narrative. 

We say this without knowing the au- 
thor or how far he may be relied on. The 
/name on the title page gives, we take it, 
no indication either of his what, or his 
| whereabouts; there is, to be sure, a 
straight forward air in his preface which 


is worth something, and the fact that the | 


book is dedicated to Chief Justice Shaw, 
is greatly in favor of the assumption that 
‘it is a true history, but yet we cannot 
avoid the possibility that it may be in the 


ing fiction. 
about it, which inelines us to the contrary 
opinion ; it relates nothing which is in it- 
| self impossible, and, having made the 
_furegoing deductions, we shall consider it 


away, with the design of secreting him- 
| self in the vicinity until the ship had gone, 
and then of remaining among the friendly 
natives of that tribe as long as he wished, 
or till a favorable chance of getting away 
should offer. In this undertaking he was 
joined by a ship mate, but the necessity 
of seeking some retreat where they could 
obtain the fruits which are to be had 
‘only on the sides of the valleys, without 
danger of being found by the captain, obli- 
| ged them to go farther into the interior 
\of the island than they had intended. 
Their wanderings over mountains and de- 
files are described with great skill, and in- 
‘deed we will here say that the whole book 
is the work of an artist. Since Dana’s 
‘* Two Years Before the Mast,’” we have 
had nothing to compare with it in point 
of fresh and natural interest. After great 
| difficulties and sufferings, they at last made 
| their way into the midst of a tribe which 
turned out to be the fearful and unsparing 
Typees! By good fortune they were re- 
|ceived most kindly. After a short time, 
the companion of the author departs, with 
‘the design of returning to Nukuheva and 
procuring some remedy for a bodily in- 








tice of those who visit the principal | as though its facts were not susceptible of | jury which his friend had contracted 


groups in the Pacific. The voluptuous 
Tahitians are the only people who at all 
deserve to be compared with them; while 
the dark-hued Hawaiians and the woolly- 
headed Feegees are immeasurably infe- 
rior to them. The distinguishing charac- 


doubt. 


| The scene of the adventures here re- 


lated is Nukuheva, an island some sixty 
'miles in circumference, one of that group 
‘of three, north+west of the Marquesas, 


from an unknown cause in their journey 
over the mountains. He departs with a 
company of the natives, who were drawn 
| down to the sea by the report that boats 


were approaching the shore, but never re- 


teristic of the Marquesan islanders, and | ; : oy. ca : : 
' > W - | turns, nor can any information respectin 
that which at once strikes you, is the | Which are sometimes called the Washing , y pecting 


European cast of their features—a_pe- | ton Islands, or Iugraham's Islands, but | his fate be obtained. Thus left alone, the 
culiarity seldom observable among other| which the author regards as part of the | author remains for some four months in 
uncivilized people. Many of their faces | Marquesas proper. ‘* Typee,”’ is the name | the valley. He is treated with the great- 


_aa-ag weg lt 20~nalie 7 — wane, Ppncncengete] of one of the valleys of this island and of | est kindness by the chiefs and by all the 


and in the valley of Typee I saw sev-| 





eral who were in every respect models of | ‘he tribe by which it is inhabited, This 


beauty.”’ 


tribe is, he tells us, noted throughout the 


‘The stranger could not have been! South Seas for savage ferocity, and in- 


more than twenty-five years of age, and 
was a little above the ordinary height; | 
had he been a single hair's breadth taller, | 


| deed the name ‘* Typee,”’ signifies a lover 


of human flesh. With the tribe dwelling 


the matchless symmetry of his form | around the bay of Nukuheva, which is the 
would have been destroyed. His unclad harbor generally visited by ships, they 


limbs were 


beautifully formed ; 


the elegant outline of his figure. together | 


with his beardless cheeks, might have 


entitled him to the distinction of standing | 


for the statue of the Polynesian Apollo; 
and indeed the oval of his countenance 
and the regularity of every feature re- 
minded me of an antique bust. But the 
marble repose of art was supplied by a 
warmth and liveliness of expression only | 
to be seen in the South Sea Islander 
under the most favorable developments of | 
nature. The hair of Marnod was a rich | 
curling brown, and twined about his tem- | 
ples and neck in little close curling ring- | 
lets, which daneed up and down contin- 
ually when he was animated in conversa- | 
tion. His cheek was of a feminine soft- ' 
ness, and his face was free from the least | 
blemish of tattooing, although the rest of 
his body was drawn all over with fanciful | 
figures, which — unhke the unconnected | 
sketching usual among these natives — | 
appeared to have been executed in con-| 


formity with some general design.’’ 


whilst | 


have always maintained an implacable 
hostility, which a warlike invasion of their 
valley by Commodgge Porter some thirty 
| years ago, had extended to foreigners in 
| general. 
the comparative seclusion of their bay and 
valley, up to the time of our author's resi- 
dence among them, no civilizees of any na- 
tion, except the warriors of Commodore 
Porter, had ever lauded on their shores. 
Thus their native character and customs 
lad been completely preserved, and they 
themselves saved from those civilized 
vices and diseases, which act upon the 
South Sea Islanders with the same fatal- 
ity as upon the Indians of our conti- 
nent. 

The author went out to the Pacific in 
a whale ship. When they anchored in 
the bay of Nukuheva, dissatisfaction with 


From this cause as well as from 





people, has an attendant devoted to his 
| service, his wants are cared for with the 
most friendly solicitude, his person is 
made sacred by the ‘* taboo,’’ and as far 
as an indolent and aimless life with no 
duties and no anxieties, in the midst of 
the utmost natural beauty can go, noth- 
ing is wanting to his happiness. But 
he longs for the excitement of the world 
he has left and for home. His confidence 
in his savage friends is also not perfect. 
He has a vague fear that their kindness 
is only temporary, and that sooner or 
later they may subject him to some 
horrible death. He accordingly deter- 
mines to leave them as soon as possi- 
ble, but finds that they have no idea of 
allowing him to go. They will not even 
permit him to approach the sea. At last 
he hears that there is a boat at the coast. 
With great exertions he succeeds in 
reaching it, in getting on board and escap- 
ing, though not without the necessity of a 
deadly struggle with the Typee chief, 
who at first inclines to let him go, but af- 
terwards endeavors to detain him. 

What has most interested us in ‘ Ty- 
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pee,” is the social state which is desorib- | events which have pended before their social harmony and freedom from vice, 


ed in the following extracts. 


“During the time I lived among the 
Typees, no one was ever put upon his 
trial for any offence against the public. 
To all appearance there were no courts 
of law or equity. There was no muni- 
cipal police for the purpose of apprehend- 
ing vagrants and disorderly characters. 
In short, there were no legal provisions 
whatever for the well-being and conser- 
vation of society, the enlightened end of 
civilized legislation. And yet every 
thing went on in the valley with a har- 
mony and smoothness unparalleled, 1 will 
venture to assert, in the most select, re- 
fined, and pious associations of mortals 
in Christendom. How are we to explain 
this enigma’ These islanders were 
heathens! savages! ay, cannibals! and 
how came they, without the aid of estab- 
lished law, to exhibit, in so eminent a 
degree, that sucial order which is the 
greatest blessing and highest pride of the 
social state! ”’ 

‘* So pure and upright were they in all 

the relations of life, that entering their 
valley, as I did, under the most erroneous 
impressions of their character, | was soon 
led to exclaim in amazement: ‘ Are these 
the ferocious savages, the blood-thirsty 
cannibals of whom | have heard such 
frightful tales! ‘They deal more kindly 
with each other, and are more humane 
than many who study essays on virtue 
and benevolence, and who repeat every 
night that beautiful prayer breathed first 
by the lips of the divine and gentle Jesus.’ 
I will frankly declare, that after passing 
a few weeks in this valley of the Mar- 
quesas, | formed a higher estimate of 
human nature than I had ever before en- 
tertained.’’ 

‘* There was one admirable trait in the 
general character of the Typees which, 
more than anything else, secured my ad- 
miration ; it was the unanimity of feeling 
they displayed on every occasion. With 
them there hardly appeared to be any 
difference of opinions upon any subject 
whatever. They all thought and acted 
alike. Ido not conceive that they could 
support a debating society for a single 
night: there would be nothing to dispute 
about ; and were they to call a convention 
to take into consideration the state of the 
tribe, its session would be a remarkably 
short one. They showed this spirit of 
unanimity in every action of life ; every 
thing was done in concert and good fel- 
lowship.”’ 

‘* During my whole stay on the island 
{ never witnessed a single quarel, nor 
anything that in the slightest degree ap- 
proached even to a dispute. The natives 
appeared to form one household, whose 
members were bound together by the ties 
of strong affection. The love of kindred 
I did not so much perceive, for it seemed 
blended in the general love ; and where | 
all were treated as brothers and sisters, it 
was hard to tell who were actually re-| 
lated to each other by blood. 

‘* Let it not be supposed that I have 
overdrawn this picture. I have not done 
so. Nor let it be urged that the hostility | 
of this tribe to foreigners, and the heredi- 
tary feuds they carry on against their 
fellow-islanders beyond the mountains, 
are facts which contradict me. Not so; 
these appareat discrepancies are easily 
reconciled. By many a legendary tale | 


eyes, these people have been taught to 
look upon white men with abhorrence. | 
The cruel invasion of their country by 
Porter has alone furnished them with 


ample provocation ; and 1 ean sympathize | 


in the spirit which prompts the Typee 
warrior to guard all the passes to his 
valley with the point of his levelled spear, 
and, standing upon the beach, with his 
back turned upon his green home, to hold 
at bay the intruding European.” 

‘* The penalty of the Fall presses very 
lightly upon the valley of Typee; fer, 
with one solitary exception of striking a 
light, I scarcely saw any piece of work 
performed there which caused the sweat 
to stand apon a single brow. As for 
digging and delving for a livelihood, the 
thing is altogether unknown. Nature 
has planted the bread-fruit and the ba- 
nana, and ia her own good time she 
brings them to maturity, when the idle 


savage stretches forth his hand, and sat- | 


isfies his appetite.’’ 

“The marriage tic, whatever it may 
be, does not appear to be indissoluble ; 
for separations occasionally happen. — 
These, however, when they do take 
place, produce no unhappiness, and are 
preceded by no bickerings ; for the simple 
reason, that an ill-used wife or a hen- 
pecked husband is not obliged to file a bill 
in Chaneery to obtain a divorcee. As 
nothing stands in the way of a separation, 
the matrimonial yoke sits easily and 
lightly, and a Typee wife lives on very 
pleasant and sociable terms with her hus- 
bands. On the whole, wedlock, as known 
among these Typees, seems to be of a 
more distinct and enduring natare than is 
usually the case with barbarous people. 
A banefal promiscuous intercourse of the 
sexes is hereby avoided, and virtue, with- 
out being clamorously invoked, is, as it 
were, unconsciously practised.”’ 


‘*The ratio of increase among all the 
Polynesian nations is very small ; and in 
some places as yet uncorrupted by inter- 
course with Europeans, the births would 
appear but very little to outnumber the 
deaths; the population in such instances 
remaining nearly the same for several 
successive generations, even upon those 
islands seldom or never desolated by wars, 
and among people with whom the crime 
of infanticide is altogether unknown. 


This would seem expressly ordained by | 


Providence to prevent the overstocking of | 


the islands with a race too indolent to 
cultivate the ground, and who, for that 
reason alone, would, by any considerable 
increase in their numbers, exposed to 
the most deplorable misery. During the 
entire period of my stay in the valley of 
Typee, I never saw more than ten or 
twelve children under the age of six 
months, and only became aware of two 
births.’’ 


which all our jails, and scaffolds, and 
courts of justice, and police officers, and 
soldiers, and schoolmasters, and great 
philosophers, and immense politicians, 
and moral codes, and steam engines, ma- 
terial and spiritual, cannot procere for us? 
These are questions of some significanee, 
but yet not difficalt to answer. The great 
secret of the whole matter is that in Ty- 
pee there is abundance for every person, 


,and thas the most fruitful eause of the 


selfishness and crime of our enlightened 
and philosophic etvilization does not exist 
there. Here is the lesson whieh the 
leaders of this nineteenth century may 
learn from the Typees; here is the doe- 
trine which our legislators and philoso- 
phers, aye! and our clergy and churches 
who preach the love of man, and ought 
to know what ate its conditions, need 
a better understanding of. Said that Co- 
ryphaeus of our beneficent modern meta- 
physics, Victor Cousin, when the op- 
pression and degradation of the laboring 
classes were urged upon his unwilling at- 
tention, ** Eh! Give them good precepts ! 
Give them good precepts! At least they 
ean ‘t abuse them, but if they get money 
they will only spend it in vice!” 

To the winds with such shallow and 
selfish hypoerisy! Shame upon such in- 
tellectual inertia, such scepticism, as will 
not see that our Father who is in Heaven, 
has made it our duty to proteet our breth- 
ren against the evils in which they are in- 
volved, and to discover and establish a so- 
cial state of Justice and generous compe- 
tence for all! Give them good precepts, 
but give them something else beside, if 
you wish to have your precepts effectual. 
Give them such an abundance of material 
things as bountiful nature in Typee be- 
stows upon her children, and then when 
you bid them love each other, your words 
will not fall dead and onmeaning upon 
their ears. The peace and good will of 
that South Sea valley are as possible here 
as they are there ; they are possible here 
in a far higher degree, on account of 


our greater refinement and intelligence, 


and our higher religious development. 
Here, indeed, in order to produce those 
blessings, we must in society create the 
material conditions which there are created 


| by nature; we must have a social sys- 


tem which will produce and distribute to 


This is certainly a noteworthy condition | every member of society a complete abun- 
of social relations. Among these ignorant | dance as the result of a healthy amount of 
savages we behold order existing with | labor, andnotaniggardly, starving pittance 
liberty, and virtues of which, in civilized | to nineteen-twentieths of the population 
communities we find only the intellectual | a8 the return for slavish and debasing toil, 


ideal, matters of every-day life. 


How is | and enormous wealth to the other one- 


it that without our learning or our reli- | twentieth, as the fruit of grasping cunning 
gion these cannibals can thus put to shame | or the wages of stupid and pitiable idleness. 
the most refined and Christian societies ! | It is no deceitful phantasm when in some 
How is it that in a mere state of na- | unknown and distant region we find a tribe 
of violence aud wrong, as well as by | ture they can live together in a degree of | , of rude savages living in true social broth- 
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erhood ; if we are wise we shall not hurry 
to the conclusion that such a state of 





things is impossible for us, but shall in- | 


quire what is the cause which produces it 
there, and how shall that cause be made 
to operate here. The cause is plain, and 
the means of putting it into effect with us 
not less so. ‘The cause as we have said, 
is universal abundance, and the means of 
producing such abundance in civilized so- 
cieties is the organization of industry and 
the distribution of its products according 
to principles of exact justice. 

Let associated, codperative labor once 
take the place of the drudgery of our 
gloomy manufactories, the dulness of our 
agriculture, and the poverty of our cities, 
and the word want thereby be banished 
from the language, and we shall no 
longer need to look to the islanders of 
the South Seas for examples of so- 
cial virtues and happiness. But these vir- 


tues cannot prevail in society such as ours | 


is now constituted. Their first requisite, 
—an abundant supply of the physical 
wants of every person is not possible ia 


the midst of social and political insti- | 


tutions which are mostly forms of organ- 
ized selfishness, where every thing is sub- 
jected to greedy, fraudulent and uncertain 
commerce, and where Slavery in some 
one of its disgusting and inhuman forms 
is a necessary and constant fact. The 
work of human regeneration has a founda- 
tion, the highest spiritual ends, a material 
basis. 


man. 

We had designed to bring forward some 
other considerations suggested by the 
above extracts, but we omit them to make 
soum for a passage relating to the Sand- 
wich Island Missions. 


* Look at Honolulu, the metropolis of the 
Sandwich Islands !— a community of disin- 
terested merchants, and devoted, self-exiled 
heralds of the Cross, located on the very 
ym that twenty years ago was defiled by 
the presence of idolatry. What a subject for 
an eloquent Bible-meeting orator! Nor has 
such an opportunity for a display of mission- 
ary rhetoric been allowed to pass by unim- 
proved! But when these philanthropists 
send us such glowing accounts of one half 
of their labors, why does their modesty | 
restrain them from publishing the other half | 
of the good they have wrought? Not until | 
i visited Honolulu was | aware of the fact. 
that the small remnaot of the natives had | 
been civilized into draugbt-horses, and evan- 
gelized into beasts of burden. But so it is. | 
They have been literally breken into the | 
traces, and are harnessed to the vehicles of 
their spiritual instructors Jike so many dumb | 
brutes! 

** Among a multitude of similar exhibitions | 
that I saw, I shall never forget a robust, | 
red-faced, and very lady-like personage, a| 
missionary’s spouse, whe day after day for | 
months together, took her regular airings in 
a little go-cart drawn by two of the islanders, | 
one an old grey-headed man, and the other a | 
roguish stripling, both being, with the ex- 
ception of the hg-leaf, as naked as when 
they were born. Over a level piece of | 
ground this pair of draught bipeds would go | 
witb a sbambliog, unsightly trot, the young: | 


We press the whole matter on the | 
most serious thought of every thiuking | 


ster hanging back all the time like a know- | 
ing horse, while the old hack plodded on and | 
did all the work. 

« Rattling along through the streets of the 
town in this stylish equipage, the lady looks | 
about her as magnificently as any queen | 

driven in state to her coronation. A sudden | 
elevation, and a sandy road, however, soon | 
disturb her serenity. The small wheels be- | 
come embedded in the loose soil,— the old 
stager stands tugging and sweating, while | 
the young one frisks about and does nothing ; | 
not an inch does the chariot budge. Will 
the tender-hearted lady, who has left friends | 
and home for the good of the souls of the 
poor heathen, will she think a little about 
| their bodies and get out and ease the wretch- 
‘ed old man until the ascent is mounted ? | 
| Not she; she could not dream of it. To be | 
‘sure, she used to think nothing of driving 
| the cows to pasture on the old farm in New | 
| England; but times have changed since | 
\then. So she retains her seat and bawls out, | 
'* Hookee! hookee!’ (pull, pull.) The old 
| gentleman, frightened at the sound, labors 
away harder than ever; and the younger 
one makes a great show of straining himself, 
but takes care to keep one eye on his mis- | 
tress, in order to know when to dodge out of 
harm’s way. At last the good lady loses all 
patience ; ‘ Hookee! hookee!’ and rap goes 
the heavy handle of her huge fan over the 
naked skull of the old savage; while the 
young one shies to one side and keeps be- 
yond its range. ‘ Hookee! honkee!’ again 
she cries —‘ Hookee tata kannaka!’ (pull | 
strong, men,)— but all in vain, and she is 
obliged in the end to dismount, and, sad ne- 
cessity, actually to walk to the top of the 
hill. 

* At the town where this paragon of hu-| 
mility resides, is a spacious and elegant 
American chapel, where divine service is 
regularly performed. Twice every Sabbath, | 

towards the close of the exercises, may be | 
seen a score or two of little wagons ranged 
along the railing in front of the edifice, with 
| two squalid native footmen in the livery of 
nakedness, standing by each, and waiting for | 
the dismissal of the congregation to draw | 
their superiors home.” 


_ Itis proper to say in behalf of the au- 
thor, that he does not impeach the hones- | 
ty with which this missicu was planned, 
or the Christian character of the Mis- 
|sionaries in general. 


He merely avers 
that their designs have often been injudi- 
cious and that other influences than that 
of the New Testament have operated on 
‘the natives, which are undoubtedly the 
facts. It must however be remarked that | 
the Sandwich Islands from their very lo- | 
cality, were doomed to be ravaged by the 
curses which commerce always inflicts on | 
savage tribes. As the natural stopping- | 








state, we can hardly demand it of a nation 
which has not emerged from the utmost 
darkness of heathenism above fifty years. 

On first reading the above passage we 
were very painfully impressed by the fact 
that the conversion of the Sandwich Isl- 
anders to Christianity had also converted 
them into the slaves of their benefactors, 
and that even the wife of a missionary, a 
herald of the liberty of Christ, could drive 
them like beasts before her carriage. But 
a little thought soon showed us that such 
desecrations of our God4given human na- 
ture were not confined to that place. 
The fact of menial servitude, of artificial 
castes and distinctions, can also be found 
within the shadow of our metropolitan 


churches, nay, within thoee churches 


themselves. The ministers of the meek 
and lowly Jesus, here as well as there 
participate in this loathsome necessity, for 
as society now is, it is a necessity, and do 
not dream that they commit a sin. We 
do not presume to condemn them individ- 
ually, but in God’s name we condemn a 


social order which is founded on such 


contradictions of the Divine laws, and 
which devotes to a hopeless and miserable 


existence so large a majority of humana 


creatures. 


England and Wales. By J. G. Kon. 
Philadelphia: Carey and Hart. Bos- 
ton: Redding and Co. 1846. pp. 93. 


An honest and faithful book of travels 
can searcely be written, at the present 
day, without affording an abundance of 
interesting topics for the consideration of 
the advocates of the Associative order. 
This great reform is fonnded, it is true, 
on principles of abstract and universal 
justice; it derives its primary support 
from a profound analysis of the nature of 
man ; but it obtains its most striking and 
powerful illustrations from facts of every 


day occurrence in the existing form of 


society, but which are apt to escape the 
notice of the superficial observer, unless 
they are again and again pointed out to 
him, and almost forced upon his atten- 
tion. 

We are therefore, grateful to writers, 


place of all the shipping in the Pacific, it like the author of the volume before us, 
was impossible that they should do oth-| who, without any theories or systems 
erwise than afford an outlet for the vice | which they feel bound to support, give us 
and corruption gathered together for those | the result of their observations upon the 
long voyages, and intensified by absence ‘social institutions, the condition of civili- 
from the restraints of society. How far| zation, and the progress of Humanity, 
the missions may have tended to delay ‘in the different countries which they 
the inevitable destruction of the islanders, ‘have visited. Mr. Kohl is a plain, saga- 
we cannot say, but that thev have not cious, practical German; with a quick 
prevented it altogether is certainly not| eye for facts, and a rare power of repro- 
their fault. It is besides unreasonable to ducing them in a clear, orderly, connected 
expeet that the most sincere, judicious, whole; free from the affectation of fine 
and effectwal efforts should produce there | writing, or the ambition for subtle specu- 
at once, or in any short period of time, a | lation ; he handles his subjects in a busi- 
state of Chistian morality. When we | ness-like, common sense way, and brings 
reflect that in many centuries of Christian | before you the details of his experience, 
instruction we have not attained to such a | with such simplicity and distinctness, that 
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you almost feel as if you had gone over | 
the ground with him yourself. He no- 
where shows himself a reformer; yet his 
book is full of the most striking argu- 
ments for reform. These are none the 
less effective, for coming in the shape of 
facts, instead of reasonings. He paints 
before you, society as it is in England ; 
at least those aspects of it which fell 
directly under his eye; he deals in no 
exaggeration, for he has no case to make 
out; he tells his story quietly and with- 
out pretence ; but.this is enough to shew 
you the fearful corruption, the festering 
and loathsome sins, the horrible wretch- 
edness, the ‘‘ abomination of desolation,’’ 
which abounds even in the most favored 
portions of modern civilization. 

As a specimen, take the following 
statements with regard to the prevalence 
of erime in Liverpool. 





** Such scenes afford no very advanta- | 
geous idea of the moral condition of the 
lower classes of Liverpool, and the im 
mense number of imprisonments that 
yearly take place, are not calculated to 
weaken the impression. According to 
the report of the Rev. T. Carter, chap- 
lain of the borough jail, no less than 
5,485 persons were confined in prison in 
the course of 184], making one prisoner 
for every twenty-four inhabitants, and yet 
many arrests at station-houses, and so 
forth, are not here included. .A Mr. 
Walmsley, a few years ago, estimated 
the losses sustained annually by the peo- 
ple of Liverpool from direct theft, at 
about 230,000/. In 1836 a sub-committee 
was appointed by the town council, to 
investigate the truth of this estimate, and 
the report of the committee declared, 
that so far was the statement from being 
overcharged, that the losses were in fact 
still greater. According to this report, 
the cost of her thieves to Liverpool is as 
follows : — 

1,000 grown-up thieves, living en- 

tirely by depredations on the pub- 

lic, and gaining each, on an average, 

40s, a week, amount annually to £104,000 
500 grown-up persons, living partly 

by labor and partly by hots oat 

gaining, on an average, 208. a 

by thieving, . 


1,200 juvenile thieves, at 10s. a week 


, 31,200 
The thieves who attach them- 
selves to the docks are enumerated 
separately, as : — 
70 notorious young thieves under fif- 
teen, making weekly 20s. each, 


and consequently in the year 8,640 
50 hawkers and receivers of stolen 
goods, either stealing themselves, 
or encouraging others to do so, and 
making 20g.each,. . .. -» 2,600 
100 dock wallopers, at 20s. each, . 5,200 
400 men who assist in unloading ships, 
and steal either from the passen- 
gers, or in some other way, to the 
value of 60s. a week each, 62,400 | 
Total for one year, . £233,040 
Or, . ‘ » $1,631,280 | 
} 


‘* However roughly this calculation 
may have been made, dealing wholly 
with averages and round numbers, it is | 
robably not altogether undeserving of, 

lief, seeing it has been made out by | 
men well acquainted with the affairs of | 
the town, The only crime here taken | 
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cognizance of is theft. Swindling, and| ment naturally gives to the spirit of pro- 
other frauds and violations of confidence, | gress in the world —when after this, I 
are left unnoticed. Then we have to say, the spectater turns for a moment to 
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consider the many indirect losses and| contemplate the fate of those helpless 


expenses to which so high a rate of| and unhappy thousands, whom every im- 
criminality must lead ; — public and pri-| provement in the world of machinery, 
vate watchmen, police, prisons; and other | seems only to grind down still lower into 
measures for the security of property to the abyss of wretchedness and degrada- 
be maintained ; many business transac-| tion, how painful and tormenting is the 
tions remaining unrealized, through ap- doubt whieh then forees itself upon him, 
prehensions of fraud and theft; and whether, after all, this brilliant array of 
many individuals deterred from settling | power and ingenuity, he not rather a 
in the town, in consequence of its bad curse than a blessing to the human race, 
name. In this way the indirect loss oc-| and whether the same change which seems 
casioned by this vast amount of crime, | almost to have elevated machines into in- 
may amount to millions. In the same | telligent beings, has not in reality degrad- 


eighteenth century, did not do one-quarter 
'as much for the improvement and accele- 


from its long slumber, shonld suddenly 
| put on its most formidable seven-league 


‘ing, brushing, cutting, dressing, and fin- 


report it is stated, for instance, that the 
houses of ill-fame, whose inmates for the | 
most part, are addicted to theft, cost the! 
town 499,200/. In one house of the kind 
alone, ‘the robberies brought before the 


magistrates in twelve months, involved | 


no less a sum than 1,000/.’”’ | 


The influence of improvements in ma-| 
chinery is thus neticed. | 


**At Leeds I went over some of the 
great factories, in which the wool is 
carried through its various processes. | 
One of these manufactories is considered | 
to be among the most perfect of its kind 
in England. The whole arrangements | 
of the establishment, the elegance, so-| 
lidity, and size of the machines, surpass- 
ed anything I had seen before. I was 
shown two spinning-jennies, of which 
each spun with 520 bobbins. Two work- 
men were thus enabled to superintend 
1,040 bobbins. I could scarcely believe 
this; but giving myself the trouble to’ 
count them, | fownd the number exact. | 
The son of the manufacturer, who ac- 
companied me, assured me that in one 
week athread 40,000 miles long could | 
be spun in their manufactory. At this 
rate they could ‘ put a girdle round about 
the earth,’ if not in ‘ forty minutes,” yet 
in littke more than three days. 

** It is certainly a remarkable fact, that 
mankind should have gone on spinning, | 


and weaving, in the same imperfect man- | 
ner, for many hundreds of years, without 
any perceptible improvement, acd that 
this lethargy should have been followed, | 
during the last century, by so brilliant 
and unexampled a series of innovations. 
The thousands of years which elapsed 
between the days of old Homer’s spin- 
ning princesses, and the latter part of the | 


ration of this manufacture, as the last | 
sixty or seventy years have done. Nay, 
so great has been the difference, that, 
according to present appearance, over- 
improvement and over-production has now 
become the erying evil. Strange, that 
after a torpor of centuries, profound as 
that of the Seven famed Sleepers, the 
spirit of mechanical invention, starting 


boets, and fairly out-run itself ! 

** When, after the senses and under- 
standing have been for some time aston- 
ished, and bewildered, by the examination 
of these bustling noisy giants, with all 
their spinning, carding, twisting, weav- 


ishing apparatus, and the heart has swell- 


brilliant conquests of human intellect’ 
over the subject world of matter, and of 
the increased impetus which all improve- 


ed intelligent beings into machines.’’ 

Here is a feature of the civilized order, 
which is not adapted to increase our ad- 
miration of the effects of commercial and 
manufacturing prosperity. 


** In the interior of the country, as well 
as in the neighborhood of Leeds, New- 
castle, &c., we were met by crowds of 
poor besgars from the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. here was, of course, a good 
deal of rabble among them, but many 
families were respectable-looking and de- 
cently dressed. They go from house to 
house, offering their little wares; cut- 
lery or cotton, or other manufactures. 
out all repeat the same dismai story: 
“We are ont of employment, sir, and 
have no bread for our children; and now 
we are wandering about, selling our little 
wares for the support of our families.” 
There is often an earnestness, a fixed des- 
pair in their manly countenances, which 


_leaves the spectator no room for doubt as 


to the truth of their statemerts. Their 


respectable appearance, their polite man- 


ners, and their gratitude for the smallest 
— are all witnesses in their favor. 

never saw any beggars whose appear- 
ance was so ominous, and so well caleu- 
lated to inspire terror, as well as pity, as 


_these work-people in the English manu- 


facturing cities, whose respectability, in- 


| dustry, and order, are all so many proofs 


that it is from some deeply-rooted evil in 
the social] system, and not from their own 
fault, that they suffer. They often ex- 
press the reluctance with which they fol- 
low their mendicant calling ; and the sin- 
gle word ‘ out of employment,” is often 
their only petition. I wish I could have 
lightened with gold the heavy weight 


_which oppressed my heart, whenever | 
| heard these words used.”’ 


Here is another of the same tendency. 


‘*[ was curious to see the calieo-print- 
ing process which completes the prepara- 
tion of the printed cottons. For that pur- 
pose I visited one of the principal print- 
ing-works. The printing process is now 
almost entirely carried on with copper- 
plates, upon which the pattern is engrav- 
ed. Nevertheless I found in one part of 
the building a few of the old * block print- 
ers,’ who were cutting wooden blocks, 
and printing with them after the old fash- 
ion. Their old occupation is going more 
and more out of demand, and all the 
bloek-printers will very soon have perish- 
ed of hunger and neglect. Of late years 
these printing-works, like so many other 
houses in sentanniny work only half- 


; time, employing only half their laborers, 
ed with pride, at the thought of these | 


n some parts of the building, I found 
groups of poor, unoceupied | TS sit- 
ting warming themselves by the fire-pla- 
ces, sunk in a sort of melancholy stupor, 
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‘It is heart-breaking, sir, to see these 
men,’ said the overseer who accompanied 
me. ‘Men who would so gladly work, 
but whom, if we would keep ourselves 
out of the Gazette, we are obliged to de- 
prive of employment. As we allow them 


to warm themselves at our fires in this | 


cold weather, they come here and sit idle 
and sad in the places where formerly they 
worked so bisily, looking enviously at 
those work-people whom we are still able 
toemploy. They have a better roof ov- 
er thoir heads here than in their own mis- 
erable dwellings.’ 

‘*] was pleased with the humanity of 
the manufacturers in still allowing these 
poor people shelter and warmth, although 
compelled to deprive them of work and 
wages. When in London, looking over 
the carricatures of the distress of the 
manufacturing districts, or when on the 
continent, listening to descriptions of the 
ignorance, brutality, and lawlessness of 
the English manufacturing population, 
the feeling of compassion is blunted, and 
the most terrible facts are often heard 
with comparative indifference. I have 
even met with people in France and Ger- 
many, who seemed to feel a sort of mali- 
cious exultation in hearing and recounting 
the humiliations of proud England. But 
to see the poor sufferers themselves bow- 
ed down by want and misery, condemned 
to idleness and starvation, while willing 
and able to work, and to hear them tell 
their melancholy stories, is one of the 
most heart-rending things imaginable. 

*** Who are you then?" said I to an old 
man, sitting by the fire. 

“© *QOh, sir! men out of employment.’ 

** € What is your business?’ 

** ©] am a block-printer, sir, but in this 
stand-still of every thing, I have had no 
employment for some months.’ 

** * Cannot you find other employment? 
Can you do nothing else?’ 


‘© * No, sir, I have been brought up for | 


block-printing, and I have been a block- 
printer all my lifetime. I understand 
nothing else. Besides, the whole coun- 


try is at a stand-still now. In my time I | 
had a cow, and a little garden, which my | 


wife attended to. My wife died last sum- 
mer, and all the other things are gone 
away, by the badness of the times.’ 

““*Do not despair, the times may 
mend.’ 

***Oh, no hope, sir! Starving is our 
lot! No hope, sir! no hope!’ muttered 
the old man in a trembling voice, sighing 
deeply, and turning his eyes back to the 
blazing coals. 


‘** While I was still standing by these 
people, one of the overseers came in, and 
called to one of the poor fellows, with 
the welcome words: ‘ Tom, I have got 
a job for you!’ The rest looked in silent 
envy at the happy Tem. Had it not 
been for the melanchely impression of this 
scene, the many interesting operations 
and processes which we saw at the print- 
ing-works would have afforded us much 
pleasure. One of the most interesting 
divisions, was the pattern-room, in which 
were 3000 copper cylinders, covered with 
engraved patterns Lach of these cylin- 
ders had cost, for metal and engraving, 
from 10/. to 20/. I was told that a pat- 
tern seldom stands longer than a twelve 
month, and that even those which are 
most successful, never last more than 
two years. The designers and engravers 
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edge, skill, and imagination is required to | 
make a good pattern-designer. There 
are many Frenchmen always employed in| 
this branch of the manufacture, who are 


said to have more taste than the English 


designers. 


But we will stop our quotations. We 
have presented a sufficient number for our 
purpose. It will be seen what effect is 
produced on the mind of an intelligent 
and candid observer, by social phenomena | 
which are the inevitable result of the 
present organization of industry. Is there 
no mode of producing the material wealth, 
for the attainment of which the souls and 
bodies of such multitudes are now sacri- 
ficed, except at the fearful cost of charac- 
ter and happiness, which is now demand- 
ed? The solution of this problem is the 
mission of the present age. 


——— 


Professor Bush's Reply to Ralph Waldo | 
Emerson on Swedenborg. A Lecture 
delivered at the Odeon, Boston, on the 
evening of January 16, 1846. By 
Grorce Buss. New York: John 

Allen, 139 Nassau Street. 1846. pp. 

32. ’ 

We had not the pleasure of hearing 
this discourse when it was originally de- 
livered, though we heard much said in 
its praise, and gladly notice its publica- 
tion. As may be inferred from its title, 
it is a rejoinder to the view of Swe- 
denborg taken by Mr. Emerson in his 
course of lectures on ‘* Representative | 
Men,”’ of which we have given some 
| account. 

Of course we do not expect in it the 
pointed and brilliant style of the criticism 
which it answers. It is however a plain 
and manly argument, and tells the writer’s | 
meaning without any reserve or ambigu-| 
ity. In respect of eandor and courtesy | 
|towards the opinions it controverts it is) 
‘also fully worthy both of its subject and 
| its author. 
| We do not deny that it has not entirely 
answered our anticipations. It is a de- 
| fence of special points of the doctrines of, 
|Swedenborg from the assaults of Mr. 
_Emerson’s Pantheistic naturalism, and so | 
far it is well, and every way deserving 
(the attention not ouly of New Church- 
“men, but of Christians in general. But | 


| while we looked to have this done, we, 
looked for something more, for a discus- | 
'sion of the fundamental as well as of the | 
| secondary questions at issue. We de- 
sired to see the primary errors of Mr. | 
_Emerson’s speculative thinking called | 
into court and convicted. We are om | 
‘pointed when Professor Bush declines 
‘to treat this branch of the subject | 
it may be more politic to leave the Tran- | 
_scendental theosephy out of view, and to| 


é ; Pa! 
dwell upon more immediate and practical | 








We cannot but think that Professor Bush 
would have rendered a more important 


service to the cause of religious philoso- 


phy had he carried the war into the very 
camp of his antagonist and made use of 
the overmastering weapons of which there 
is no lack in Swedenborg’s scientific 
writings, to drive him from his entrench- 


‘ments. It is only in this way that the 


matter can be conclusively settled, or the 
principles of Divine Order and of true 
Faith introduced into such minds as now 


_wander homeless in the misty unrealities 


which Mr. Emerson and his school teach 
as transcendental philosophy. 

But we will not overlook what Pro- 
fessor Bush has actually performed. If 
his work has not so broad a character as 
we may have thought desirable, he has 
succeeded in giving satisfactory answers 


to some of Mr. Emerson's chief objections, 


such as those against the doctrine of Life 
and the doctrine of Use, for example, and 
in presenting, with his usual force, the 
grounds of the New Church for its be- 
iief in the supernatural ilJumination of 


| Swedenborg’s mind. We do not think 


he has always seized the point of the 
thought which lay behind Mr. Emerson’s 
expression, but that is possibly not his 
fault. He might perhaps as well have 
grasped-at the Aurora Borealis as to have 
attempted with the uninitiated under- 
standing to apprehend the nimble ideas of 
that gentleman's beautiful and poetic 
rhetoric. Common sense cannot always 
lay hold of these potentialized abstrac- 
tions, which yield their essence only to 
a refined and spirituous ideality. For 
this reason a reply to Mr. Emerson’s 
ground principles must always be more 
satisfactory than the most irresistible 
refutation of his individual affirmations. 
The former his mind holds and speaks 
from with logical consistency, but the 
latter areas various and uncertain as the 
hues ofthe opal or the colors of the 
chameleon. But we had no design to 
criticize Mr. Emerson, at present ; cer- 
tainly not in a negative manner. On 
some future occasion we may perhaps 
undertake to express our sense of the 
value of his writings. 





| First Book of Andrews’ and Boyle's Series 


of Phonotypic Readers. By 8. An- 
prews and A. F. Borie. Boston: An- 
drews and Boyle. 1846. pp. 36. 


The authors of this little pamphlet have 
thus commenced the printing reform in 
this country. Its fundamental principle 
is, that every distinct sound should have 
its own invariable sign, and that no sign 
should ever represent more than one sound. 
For this purpose the inventor of Phonog- 
raphy, Mr. Pitman, and his coadjutors in 
England have, after much experimenting, 


of these patterns are of course well paid, | things, but there is a large class of adopted the alphabet which is here made 
since a great deal both of chemical knowl-| thinkers who cannot thus be satisfied. | use of, and which, though quite different 














oun: the ordinary Roman character is | 
still sufficiently like it to make its acqui-| 
sition easy. The advantages which would 

on from the general adoption of such 

a system of printing are hardly caleula- | 

ble. By its aid children might learn to 
read without any more difficulty than the | 
mere learning of the letters, and errors in 

spelling and pronunciation would be ren- 
dered impossible. We cannot conceive | 
how any man who has ever thought of | 
the absurdities of the present mode of 
spelling the English and French langua- | 
ges especially, can do otherwise than wel- | 
come heartily an undertaking which aims | 
to bring this chaos into scientific order. | 
Such a reform is greatly needed, and we | 
are sure that the American love of prac- | 
tical improvements will not allow it to 

languish for want of support. Indeed we 

see that Phonotopy is already getting in- | 
to the news-papers. That brilliant daily, | 
the Chronotype prints a column regularly | 

in this character. 


The New Church Advocate and Examiner. | 
No. I. January 1846. London: W. 
Newberry, 6, King Street, Holborn : | 
Boston, U. S.: Otis Clapp. pp. 36 
For the courtesy of the Editors of this | 

new periodical we return our thanks. It | 

is a monthly, as we infer, of very hand- 
some externals and quite various contents. 

As its title indicates, it is devoted to the 

interests of the New Jerusalem Church, 

whieh, to judge from the first number, it 
wil] support with judgment and ability. | 

We must however say in all frankness, 

that it does not engage in its work with 

the power that we should have hoped to 

see. It may be that our standard is too 

high, and that to demand of the disciples 

of Swedenhorg a breadth and vigor of 
mind proportionate to the grandeur of his | 
doctrines is altogether unjust. Still we 
naturally look for some new force of 
thought in those who claim to begpot only 
set free from the old metaphysics, but to | 
have embraced a system of truth as wide | 
as the Universe. But if compared with 

what we should wish an organ of such a| 
system to be, the present publication does | 
not wholly satisfy us, it must be said that | 
it is much superior to religious periodicals | 
in general, and we are confident that it| 
might be read with great advantage by ev- | 
ery mind which has not the presumption | 
to suppose that it has already arrived at | 

a perfect knowledge of religious doctrines 

and of spiritual things. 

We make these remarks not in the in- 
terest of any theological party, but in that | 
of Human Progress. It is in this light | 
that we recommend the writings of Swe- | 
denborg to our readers of all denomina- | 
tions, as we should recommend those of | 
any other providential teacher. We be- | 
lieve that his mission is of the highest im- 
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portance to the haman family, and shall | 


. } 
take every fit occasion to call the atten- 


tion of the public to it, though never in| 


the spirit of religious or scientific secta-| 
ries. 





POETRY. 


For the Harbinger. 


THE RAILROAD. 


Onward, onward, ever onward ! 
How the miles have faded by, 
As in ceaseless course we’ve wandered 
Underneath a morning sky! 
Chanting one eternal song, 


As we restless speed along — 
As the sunbeams round us glowing, 
Firm and constant is our going ;— 
While our strong mechanic forces 
Know no limit to their courses, 
While the glittering path of steel, 
Knows no pressure from our heel, 
Who shall! dictate stop or stay 
To our still unwearied way. 
Till the thread of Fate unravel, 

Till our mortal days be gone, 
Earth may echo to our travel | 

Onward, onward, ever on! 


O what forms of deep emotion 

Our collected crowd reveals, 
Every mode of Life’s Devotion 

Glides upon these tireless wheels ; 
Every errand of deep crime, 
Virtue’s every task sublime, 
Love, and Fate, and Joy, and Sorrow, 
Join this iron speed to borrow ; 
Hid within these silent throngs 
Lies whate ‘er to man belongs, 
Every phase of Hope or Fear, 
To the searching eye appear 
In a living sculpture here ; . | 
Scorn, and Eavy, and Ambition, 
Lust, and Pride, and weak Submission, | 
The Reformer’s glance of fire, — 
Looks grown dul) with low desire,— =| 
The pure maiden’s calm blue eyes, — | 
Age’s front, with memories wise,— 
Manly youth’s determined face, — | 
Childhood’s bright unconscious grace, — | 
Brows worn rough by life’s hard weather, | 

Sick pale cheeks with sorrow wan; | 
Brought to wander all together, 

Onward, onward, ever on! 


> Tis no blind mechanic power, 
Doth this eager progress guide, 
As still onward, hour by hour, | 
With unwearied force we glide ; 
For there lies, that Power behind, 
Deepest thought of human mind ; 
Calm the great invention waited, 
All unseen, the season stated ; 
Never is the Old outgrown, 
But in time the New is known ; — 
All the tools each Age demands, 
Are made ready for its hands ; — 
Swells the tide of Progress higher, 
With fresh need and new desire, 
Straightway from old nature’s store, | 
Men win out new treasures more. 


* 


, Tis the s same in-working Force, 

Leads us on our fearless course, 

That first led o’ er Eastern sands, 

Camel-mounted Arab bands, 

That first spread the snowy sails 

To the farthest ocean-gales ; 

If yon bird, unwearied flying 
Miles away, will soon be gone, 

Shall not man his course be flying 

Onward, onward, ever on ? 


Not as aliens, not as strangers, 
Through these scenes of peace we roam; 
We have brought nor fears nor dangers 
To the brooks and forests home, 
For they hail a kindred foree, 
Working in our wondrous course ;— 
Smoke and steam we send on high, 
Mingling with the clouds and sky ; 
Myriad sparks their way have won, 
To the beams of noonday sun : 
As our greaning rails resound, 
Answering throbs the trembling ground ; 
As we rattle on our track, 
Granite cliffs laugh echo back ; 
Tones from out our murmuring line, 
Wake the surges of the pine ; 
So must secret ties still bind us 
To each scene we leave behind us ; 
And although we seem to sever 
Nature’s loveliest works apart, 
Still with ber we bear forever 
Firmest union, heart to heart; — 
Closely are the wanderers prest 
All unconscious, to her breast ; 
And as each new pause and station 
Marks the leagues that we have gone, 
With us speeds the firm relation 
Onward, onward, ever on! 


Onward, onward, ever onward! 
Thought is fresh and Man is strong, 

Yet have they but idly pondered, 
Whose low creed does Nature wrong. 

Man’s creative genius pauses, 

Resting on her secret Causes, 

To these mighty works of ours 

She must lend her mightier Powers ; 

As her primal force is hid 

Under Tower and Pyramid, 

So she gives her granite wall 

To the Tunnel’s echoing hall, 

So she gives her rocky base 

On the mountain’s rugged face, 

And the same Eternal Power, 
Those firm bases rest upon 

Waves each plant from bud to flower, 

Onward, onward, ever on. 


Thus Man’s work and work of Nature, 
When the Truth of each is known, 
Losing all distinctive feature 
Are to one great Union grown — 
Though our mound, and pit, and sear, 
Seem the fair array to mar, 
Yet, a few short seasons flown — 
O’er unsightly earth and stone 
Nature’s lovliest wreath is thrown, 
Waving grass and creeping vine 
Cluster reund the iron line, 
Round us wave the forests green, 
Round us waters glide serene, 
Our impetuous progress over 
Birds of sunniest plumage hover, 
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And ‘mid all Earth’s fruit and blossom, | proclamation of Governor ‘Briggs, is to| Then no aeaeen wil it be with fasting 


Every doubt and strangeness gone, 
Man may wander o’ er her bosom 


supplicate the Almighty to sere 
in His good providence, the poor and the | 
| down-trodden. 


Onward, onward, ever on! 


Thus, the more the generations 


Pierce the depth of God’s creutions, aries from whom they emanated ; 


Still in wonders strange and new 

Oldest, deepest truths we view, 

Mind and body’s every motion 

Teach the spirit new devotion ; 

Brothers! ye who oft have wondered 
At your strange and ceaseless strife, 


significance, and we trust no Christian | 


|for. But when we cast our eye upon) 


and grief that our prayers shal! ascend to 
his throne, no longer will the poor ery to 
These words are proba-| Him in their affliction, but with songs and 
bly not without meaning to the function-| gladness and rejoicing, shall rise perpet- 
to our-| ually from grateful and confident hearts, 
selves they certainly have a very profound | the wane of the universal race of man. 


has taken the prayer on his lips without) THE INTEGRAL PHALANX, SANGAMON 


some thought as to what he has asked | 


COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 
We have received two numbers of the 


Society, we fear that in most cases it has ‘* Ploughshare and Pruning-hook,’’ the 
been uttered rather with a sense of relief, | publication of which has been resumed 
in having committed the matter to the/| since the anion of the Integral Phalanx 
keeping of God, than with an earnest with the Sangamon Association. This 
‘resolution to know and do the Will of paper manifests a sincere devotion to the 
Leberien ter Truth'end Buy His Providence. | Associative cause ; the style of its arti- 
Marching forward hour by hour, We have a deep and immoveable faith | cles is for the most pass plain and forcible ; 
Learn new Reverence with new Power; that the Divine wisdom exercises a uni-| and by its general spirit and character, is 
versal and constant care over the affairs. well adapted to popular use. We renew 
of men, but we confess that we could not, the expression of our best wishes for its 
invoke it in behalf of the poor and down- Success, and weleome it as a fellow- 
trodden, without putting a meaning into the | laborer in the broad field of social re- 


All is one and nought is sundered 
In your own and Nature’s life! 

To the eyes of Heaven’s Lord 

All, save Sin, is in accord, 

Then work on for Use, for Beauty, 


Till a Nation far Excelling, 
Make this Earth a holier dwelling, 
Till all glowing it rejoices, 
And its orbit rolls upon, 
Bearing Man’s accordant voices 
Onward, onward, ever on! 
CAMBRIDGE, T. W. H. 


'words which we are sorry to say has not, form. 
generally been attributed tothem. What, We learn from a private letter of Mr. 
is it for God to remember the poor! Is it Jobn S. Williams, with the perusal of 





— ee ———~ | to give them Charity at our hands, to feed which we have been favored, that he has 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are’ 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 














HOW DOES GOD TAKE CARE OF 


THE POOR! 

Among the 
which New England has inherited from 
the Puritans, is a yearly day of ‘* Fast- 
ing, Humiliation and Prayer,’’ in which | 
the people are called to humble them- 


‘born to a low, 


time honored customs | 


| 
them at soup houses and to deliver them | 
all their lives to anxiety and despair ; is it | 


to help them scantily through this winter 


only tostarve and freeze the next, is it to| 
tantalize their hunger and ignorance with | 
‘eate of the cause in the West, and we 


the sight of the comforts and luxuries, and 


education of the rich, is it to convince them | 
that they are an inferior class of beings, | 


wretched and precarious 
existence ! 
thought of society ; such, the blind prac- 
tical infidelity and blasphemy of the 


churches which presume to confound the | 


merest temporary, superficial alleviation 


of the sufferings and oppressions of pov- 


erty with that comPLeTEe cure which is, 
the will of God. 


Such, it would seem, is the | 


resigned the office of President of the 
Integral Phalanx, and will probably di- 
rect his efforts for the establishment of 


Association to some other sphere. Mr. 
Williams has long been a zealous advo 


trust, he will yet have the satisfaction of 
witnessing its progress and ultimate tri- 
umph. Of the internal condition of the 
Phalanx which he has just quitted, we do 
not pretend to judge ; but we cannot too 
often reiterate the idea, that all the at- 
tempts at Association both at the East 
and West, are most inadequate represen- 
tations of the system; nor should the 
principles of social science be estimated 


He dves indeed re- | by any of these imperfect forms of or- 


We admit that a nobler, 


selves in view of past mercies and to| member the poor as he does all others of | ganization. 
implore a continuance of the Divine fa-| his children, but in no unjust and partial purer, and more delightful expression of 


vor. | manner. His Providence is not that of, 

We have no great faith in religious | civilized society, nor is it his decree that 
ceremonies done ‘by authority,’’ and,a race which he has created brethren, | 
doubt whether the ‘*‘ Governor and Coun- | should live partly in palaces and partly in 
cil’? are the proper source for the ap- | wretched garrets and mouldy cellars, in 
pointment of such observances ; some ex- | poor houses and slaves’ huts. Let us learn | 
perience has also led us to doubt whether | the truth that it is not the Providence of | 
Fast-day especially, has any very benefi-;God which thas afflicts Humanity, but 
cial spiritual effects. There is, however,| the false society which man has estab- 
a true principle in the collective acknowl-| lished in place of that Divine Order 
edgement of a superintending Providence, | whose law He has impressed on all na- 
though our dislocated and Puritanie Pro-, ture, breathed into the human soul, set 
testantism has deprived such occasions of forth in His Word, and revealed in the’ 
their true beauty and warmth, which can | discoveries of science. If our prayer 
only be regained when the discords of | that He will remember the poor, be not 
the sects are reconeiled in the unity of | an empty mockery, we shall seek to sup- 
the Universal Church, which will then be | plant the present civilization im which 
the soul of the State, instead of being | His providenee is prevented and denied, 








separated from it with jealous and neces- 
sary care. 


Among the many purposes of the Mas- | 
or stinted hand he seeks to pour on all. 


sachusetts Fast-day as expressed in the 





by a society founded on the Christian law 
of love, and adapted to be the medium 
of the blessings which, with ne unequal 


social Wfe may take place in a union of 
families for combined industry on a small 
scale, than is possible amidst the antago- 
nisms and deceptions of the prevailing 


‘order; they may form the vital germ for 


the sublime harmonies of a divine social 
organization; but they should never be 
regarded as an exhibition of a true socie- 
ty, constructed on the only principles that 
are in accordance with the nature of man 
and the will of God. Hence, we are by 
no means surprised at differences of opin- 
ion, alienation of feeling, and other man- 
ifestations of discordant passion, which 
must attend every period of transition. 
We trust that the difficulties which ap- 
pear to have sprung up between the 
Integral Phalanx and its President, may 
be adjasted in the exercise of a broad 
tolerance, and mutual intelligence and 
magnanimity. Mr. Williams writes : 

‘* After the anion of the two Associa 
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with no inconsiderable amount of latent 


incompatibility between my views, habits, | 


feelings, and those of my associates here, 
who all belong to this state, while ten 
out of the fourteen families now on the 
domain, are connected by blood, or by 
marriage, and twelve of them belong to 
one religious class, among which are two 
preachers, a father and son. 

“The class of Christians to which 
twelve of our families belong, is in its 
general principles liberal minded, 
well-disposed. They are strong against 
all creeds and sects, and yet, in some 
things are as decidedly sectarian as any 
others. Privacy of business is one thing 
whieh they are unitedly against. They 


and 


transact all their most disagreeable dis-| 


ciplinary affairs in public. This feature 
in their regime, is well caleulated to catch 
the popular breeze and to push their bark 
ahead. You know that from the first 
hour I was President of the Integral Pha- | 
lanx, on March § 
decidedly in favor of select meetings, 
when we were transacting business be- | 
longing to the Phalanx. 


fault-finding community; neither do I 


believe any council, committee, series, or | 
group, within any Phalanx will ever be | 


able to act efficiently, properly, unitedly, 
or emulously, unless allowed the privilege 


tions, 1 was the only member from Ohio, | 


I have never | 
been able to see the utility of throwing | 
our doors open to a meddlesome, curious, | 


lence of mind. 
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In another portion of his letter, Mr. bette freed in » mind, property and work, but 


Wiliams presents some important sug-| this cannot be done suddenly, or without 


gestions as to the value of female influ- 
ence in social order. 


‘*] am one of those who believe in the 


ries from which they spring. I believe, al- 
80, in Universal analogy as taught by Fou- 
rier. By much reflection, I have come 
to the inevitable conclusion that to pass 





preparation. She must be taught and el- 
evated, and this, like every other work 


must begin at a single point and progress 
law of the series, and of pivots in the se- | 


from thence.’’ 


NEW ORLEANS 


A friend in New Orleans writes us, 


the almost impassable gulf which lies | «* There are at least a few in this city who 
between the present inverted order of s0-| take the deepest interest in your Asso- 


ciety, and the fature exact and natural | 


order, it would require a process anala- 


ciation, who wil! grieve at your calam- 
ities, and rejoice in your prosperity; and 


gous to that by which the Creator causes there are doubtless many more who 
trees and animale to exist, by slow and | would feel an equal interest, if they were 
regular steps or degrees of growth, and | made acquainted with the principles and 


pivot. 


proceed, and must it not be so also, in 
| the important reform now about to com- 
mence’? Yon cannot make a plow or hoe 
in any other way, neither can a farmer 


| commencement of one furrow and thence 
proceeding by successive degrees to com- 
pletion. 

** There mast then, be a pivotal move- 
ment among all the movements of this 
|great reform. This is the removal of the 
| present state of female dependence, and 
placing woman in independence of work, 
independence of property, and independ- 
At present the men have 


of privacy in their particular business,| woman in slavery and lead in every thing. 


without the meddlesome interference of | 
others not so well informed and not equal- 
ly interested in it. 

‘The nucleus being thus formed of 


one caste of sentiment, the twelve famil-| 


ies would have little labour to perform in | 
bringing the remaining two families into | 
unison with them, and on the first ques- | 
tion in which the right of privacy was 
mooted, | found them unanimous against 
it. Rather than surrender a night so fun- | 
damental and so inseparably connected 
with efficient action, and the freedom of 
Association, | chose to surrender my of- | 
ficial standing in the Phalanx. My res- 
ignation was accepted on last Monday 
evening, but not without a struggle to 
maintain rights which even civilization 
never denies, except suspicion of treason 
or felony is attached to the parties using 


mony. 


‘ny there is none. 


She leads neither in morals ner in har- 
The men attempt to lead in both, 
and we have nothing but immorality and 
diseord. All that looks like morality in 
the present order of soeiety, is a code 
taken from the Bible, which through bribes 
and corrupt power, the poor are compell- 
ed to observe, even if they starve by it, 


‘and the rich are allowed to break with 


impunity. There can be no immorality 
more complete than what, in the present 
order, passes for morality. As to harmo- 

People are obliged as 
to keep within certain 
bounds of quietness, by force of bigot re- 
straints, at the back of which stands 
the sword, the sheriff and his posse, the 
fine, the dungeon, the penitentiary and 
Is this hariaony! It is the 


a general rule, 


the gallows. 
very reverse. 





it. Itis due, however, in justice to the 
parties as well as to the cause of Associ- | 
ative Unity, to say, that the whole has 
been conducted, and my resignation made 
and accepted as the inevitable tendeney | 
of things as they exist, without so much 
as one hard word being uttered, or the 
least hard feeling on either side, as far as | 
I know or believe. I am not one of those | 
who thiffk it best to compromise with | 
present errors, at the expense of the fa-| 
ture, and most likely, te its ruin. 


‘*Woman being strenger than nan im the 
love principle, must lead in moral justice 


'and harmony, as soon, and as fast as she 


ean be made free, and taught how to use 
that freedom, without abusing it. If this 
ean be done, we shall have harmony ; 
and having harmony we shall have sys- 
tem; and having system we shall have 
means ; but without harmony we can nev- 
er have system, and without system we 
cannot have means. That these things 


that from a central or beginning point or | objects of Association. 





I have often 


This is the modus operandi of ev- |thought as popolar lecturing is much 
ery thing else, to begin from a first and | 


in vogue now, that some of yoar friends, 
| Mr. Brisbane, Mr. Godwin, Mr. Channing, 
or some others of the like stamp might 
make a series of Lectures on this subject, 
that would be highly interesting and in- 


27th of last year, [ was | plow a field without beginning with the} structive to the public, and at all events, I 


venture to assure you that a gentlemar 
qualified for i task would be well Te- 
ceived here.’ 

This is not the first expression of in- 
terest in the Associative movement that 
we have had from New Orleans. Our 
paper has a good list of subscribers in 
that city, as well ae in other parts of 
Leuisiana; and some of the most sub- 
stantial evidences of attachment te the 
cause have been given by friends im that 
State. We are glad to hear the sugges~ 
tion of our Correspondent, im regard to 
Lectures on Association. We trust ar- 
rangements will be made at no remote 
period to comply with his wishes. At 
present, there is no more important work 
to be performed for the cause. An ap- 
peal to the intelligent, the reflecting, the 
earnest-minded, on this all embracing, 
altreconciling reform, cannot fail of good 
effects. We hepe the means will be 
previded soon of sending a corps of intel- 
ligent and eloqueat lecturers inte every 
city of the Union. 


Dr. Bucuanan’s Lectures i@ixcix- 
nati. We are happy to learn from the 
subjoined notice, that this distinguished 
lecturer has ealled the public attention in 
Cincinnati te the subject of social reform. 
We shall be obliged to any of our friends 
in that city for a full aeeount. 


Free Lectures.— At the public request 
of Dr. Buchanaa’s late classes, as well 
as of other citizens, he will deliver two, 
and perhaps three, public leetures at the 
Tabernacle, commencing this evening. 
The subject of the lectures will be ‘* So- 
crety as it is; and Society as & should be.’’ 
The present condition of society will be 
discussed, and its proper t for 
human happiness; exhibiting social evsis 


| may in freedom be acquired, woman must | and the enly means of their redress which 
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ean effect a permanent improvement of 


our condition. A!) who desire to see ig- 


norance, poverty, and crime diminished | 


or destroyed, are earnestly invited to at- 
tend. All who are dissatisfied with our 
present imperfect conditfon, are invited to 
examine the proposed remedy. It is a 
subject of deepest interest to the Laborer, 
to the Capitalist, to the Christian, and 
the Philanthropist. ‘The proposed reform 
involves the stability of our Republic, the 
slavery or freedom of the laboring classes, 
the preservation of religion and morals, 
the happiness of woman, the progress of 
science, and the universal elevation of 
society. We observe the lectures are 
free, and we have no doubt the topic and 
the celebrity of the Lecturer, will ensure 
a good audience. 


THE AWFUL TRAGEDY IN CAYUGA. 
Correspondence of the Tribune. 
Avpurn, N. Y. March 14, 1846. 


You have doubtless ere this heard of 
the horrible murder committed on Thurs- 
day night last, within three and a half 
miles of this town. The murderer, Free- 
man, was arrested at Phenix on his way 
to the Canada line, and brought through 
Auburn to the scene of his atrocities about 
two o’clock this day, followed by an im- 
mense concourse of people, who were 
with great difficulty restrained from butch- 
ering him on the spot. Some five or six 
hundred more assembled atthe jail for the 
purpose of Lynching him, but were de- 
feated in their design by a ruse of the of- 
ficers who had hiin in custody. He is a 
short, dark negro, about twenty-one years 
of age, and has been out of the State Pri- 
son only six months, where he had been 
for five years; being placed there as his 
school in the mest impressible period of 
his life. Horrible as was his crime — 
justly farious as is the whole community 
— heart-rending as is the sight of the in- 
nocent slaughtered victims of his fiendish 
rage — one cannot but feel that the State 
has been his principal teacher. What else 
ean be expected than that the pupil will 
follow the bent of his teaching? He claims 
to have been falsely imprisoned — that the 
horse with which he was found, was giv- 
en him to go an errand on by a ful! grown 
man, and that he, a boy of sixteen, did 
not think of inquiring into the right of 
ownership — that he meditated his re- 
venge during the last year of his impris- 
onment, and for a long time planned the 
mode of its accomplishment. How it has 
been executed, and on mistaken victims 
(for i s another Van Nest who testifi- 


ed against him) the horrified public have his race is evident, in that, never under’ 
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'ed as I am to Capital Punishment, I could 
yield in this case to its application. 


this moment by my feelings. 
left the horrid scene, and you may well 
suppose that the natural animal emotions 
are the liveliest in my breast. 
a tall man, a few hours before in the 
prime of life (forty years), of benevolent 
| countenance — with a deadly thrust, four 


| 


There lay | 


‘inches deep and one and a half wide, in | 


his left breast. 
years of age, with a sleeping smile upon 
its face, mangled to death. 
in a bed, in an opposite end of the house, 
lay the wife and mother, her eyes open 
and glaring as with horrified fright, the 
third victim of demoniac butchery. On 
‘a bed in an adjoining room, his head 
propped, and fanned by a gentle nurse, 
reclined inew 
alive, but with the breast laid open by the 
murderer’s knife, and every thing about 
him clotted with his blood. A short dis- 
tance from this scene of woe, at a neigh- 
boring house, lay a woman, aged seventy- 
five or eighty years, stabbed to the vitals, 


Near him a child of two) 





P 








BROOK FARM SCHOOL, 


The Directors of the School connected 


Perhaps my judgment is overruled at! with the Brook Farm Association have made 
I have just | 


arrangements for enjarging the establish. 
ment, and are now pared to receive an 
additional number of pupils. 


The course of study comprises instruction 
in the various branches usually taught in the 
High Schools and Academies of New Eng. 
land, with particular attention to the modern 
European languages and literature. 


Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 


}are received; a constant maternal care ex. 


Half doubled | 


| straints of arbitrary discipline. 


ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 
vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 
assistance of the teachers, without the re- 
Young men 


are fitted for College, or for commercial pur- 


a hardy-looking, sinewy man, 


and only half conscious of existence — | 


since dead. Upon the floors —upon the 
snow — upon the steps— the doors — ev- 
ery where—blood, blood marked the 
murderer's track. What a night of hor- 
ror was that, in a lone house upon the O- 


suits, or carried through a course of instruc. 
tion, in the higher branches usually taught 
in the University. 

Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
charge. 

The School is under the immediate direc- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Riptey, Mr. Dwienr, 
and Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments; aod 
every pupil of tender age is entrusted to 
the particular care of a lady of the establish- 
ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 
sonal habits, and physical education. 


For young children, who are deprived of 


| parental care, and for older pupils who wish 


wasco; no help at hand, no sound heard | 
with the groans of the dying innocents, | 


hut the night breeze upon the chilly lake! 
The heart sickens, the hand will not trace 
the lines necessary to a recital. To-mor- 
row they will all sleep beneath the snow- 
clad turf of Sand Beach Cemetery. A 
thousand citizens of Auburn and Flem- 


ing are preparing to attend the funeral 


rites. 

When the commotion shall have ended, 
I will endeavour to give you some farther 
interesting particulars. Distance may 
cause but little comparative interest in 
your readers, but here no other subject is 
thought or spoken of. I have been all 
over the Union — in many exciting scenes 
—but never witnessed one to compare 
with this. An unfortunate and, I think, 
false connection has been made of this 


and the case of Wyatt; many holdly and | 


loudly asserting that a failure to convict 
| Wyatt settled all doubt in Freeman's mind 
as to his premeditated act. <A lawyer of 
standing in town ran down the street an 


hour or two since, crying out ‘* Would | 


that Seward were here to sve this deed!*’ 
Is not this shamefully wrong and unjust? 
In great haste, very truly yours, pb. H. 


| ee 
| 
j 


The love of the truly religious man for 


seen. Had this benighted wretch, oncon-| any condition, does he cease to labor for | 


viction at that early age, whether guilty 


their elevation; and thus, never, under 


or innocent, been placed in a House of| any condition, does he resign his hope in | 


Correction, and educated with a portion 
of the proceeds of his labor; a spirit of 


their behalf. His action is the necessary 
| manifestation of his love, and as often as 


| 


benevolence and forgiveness inculcated by | his efforts fail of the wished for result, he | 
draws anew from that exhaustless foun- | 
him, instead of the revenge and indiffer-| tain of love within himself new joy | 


the precept and practice of those about 


ence manifested, added to the severity of 
prison discipline, on the one hand, and 
communication with the most hardened, 
matured criminals onthe other, this dread- 
ful tragedy had not oceurred, nor he, an- 


and Jove and new means. ‘T’hereby is he 
impelled to a new effort, and if this should 
ibe fruitless, again to another; always 

with faith that what has not hitherto suc- 
| ceeded, will this time succeed, or else the 


| 


other victim of the laws, now awaited the next time, or at some future time, or, if 


halter. Beyond this, there cannot be the 
slightest sympathy for the culprit ; a more 
cold-blooded, villainous butchery was pro- 
bably never committed in this or any oth- 
er age or country ; and as strongly oppos- 





er shall accomplish the work through his 
assistance and in consequence of his pre- 
| vious toils. — Fichte. 


by chance his own endeavors should never 
thus be crowned, that some future labor- | 


to pursue a thorough and exact course of 
study, without the usual confinement of a 
large seminary, it is believed that this 
School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
be met with. 

TERMS,— Four Douuars a week for 
board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
in all branches. 


Application may be made by mail to 
GEORGE RIPLEY. 


Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 21, 1846. 
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